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You should have heard the thundering applause, and seen them 
rush to carry him round the field."— Pa^re 163. 
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PREFACE. 



Bertie Mayne, the hero of the following pages, had 
a representative in real life. More than one of the 
incidents which follow are strictly incidents of fact. 
As a boy he was a king among his fellows ; there 
are those who can recall the influence he exercised 
on all who came within the range of that influence. 
The child is father to the man ; strong when his life 
was but beginning, he was a giant when his life was 
in its prime. 

He fell upon an Indian field. 

I commend this outline of his story to those who 
are inclined to think that Christianity makes a 
namby-pamby of a boy ; never a better fellow in the 
playing-fields, never a jollier comrade, never a more 
characteristic specimen of boyhood, never a truer 
Christian, than Bertie Mayne. 



Torquay, January 1881. 
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blazoned on the walls of their great hall, say, with 
a Eoman's pride, Civis Boxcdlm mm ! 

A fine old building is Boxall, in the style of a 
time long gone by, with countless gables and queer- 
shaped windows, with hoary walls covered here and 
there with mosses and clinging ivy. No hand of 
the restorer has touched it yet. Whatever it may 
look outside — ^^and I grant you it is green with age 
— within it is grand and solid, comfortable and 
warm — ^in better condition than many a house of 
last year's building. And if you told the Boxall 
boys their dear old school needed repairing, or re- 
storing, whichever you like to call it, they would 
laugh at you, and advise you to take your improve- 
ments and your plans elsewhere. 

Coming upon it unexpectedly, you would hardly 
take it for a school, but rather for an abbey or a 
monastery which had survived the despoiler's hand, 
or the country-seat of some ancient family, who, 
declining to fall in with the ideas of this more 
modern time, had left their home untouched, proud 
of its beauties hallowed by the long-past years. It 
has two ends and one side of an oblong. At one 
end is the Doctor's house and the chapel: at the 
other are the servants* offices, the rooms of the senior 
masters, and one or two of the smaller sleeping- 
rooms : in the centre are the great schoolroom, the 
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smaller ones attached, the dining-hall, the playrooms, 
and the great mass of the dormitories. The rooms 
are mostly large, commodious, panelled — not papered 
— and planned in that solid style of comfort which 
is, in great degree, a mark of other days. The great 
dining-hall is the pride and glory of the school. 
The roof is a lofty span, arched, and pointed in the 
old Gothic style; the windows are of stained glass 
— presents of former pupils — and between them, on 
the walls, in large letters, are recorded the names of 
some of those who passed from the world of school 
to take their places in the world of life. 

The education at Boxall has a reputation far and 
wide. You would be surprised, if you studied the 
records of the school, to observe how generation 
has succeeded generation, sons their fathers, from 
age to age. It is a good sign when a father sends 
his son, as a matter of course, to the school where 
he himself was taught. 

If there is one thing on which at Boxall they 
pride themselves more than another, it is, that they 
all are gentlemen; to be a Boxall boy, they con- 
sider one must be a gentleman. I do not know 
that their estimate of the qualifications of a gentle- 
man is exactly a correct one ; but such as it is, it 
has been held among them from time immemorial. 

Partly from that estimate, and partly from other 
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causes, springs the tale I have to telL If it teaches 
anything-^and I sincerely hope it does — it teaches 
us not to be snobs — not to judge without perfect 
knowledge — to take a higher, grander, truer view ot 
what is, and what is not, a gentleman, than that 
paltry one which estimates boy or man by the acci- 
dents of his birth, shutting the door On all those 
qualities for good which God has given us to place 
us above or below our fellows. I would hope, too, 
to show you — if you don't know already — how 
advisable it is to rein in our passions, and before 
we let them run away with us, leading us we know 
not whither, to be quite sure we have any cause 
for a quarrel. 

Apart from the ordinary educational advantages 
at Boxall, there are several scholarships, varying in 
value and the conditions of their tenure ; and one in 
particular, the Boxall, sending the successful student 
for three years to Oxford, with eighty pounds a 
year, is the crowning honour of the school career. 

If you were to ask the boys who are there now, 
what is Boxall's greatest attraction, doubtless they 
would answer " The playing-fields." Certainly they 
are matched by few schools in England, and beaten 
by none. Far and wide, as far as the eye can reach 
on every side, are the Boxall playing-fields, covered 
this early summer with the greenest of gi'een grass. 
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sinking now in verdant dells, rising again in still 
more verdant knolls, sheltered from the great hot 
sun by mighty trees, waving and nodding in the 
breeze. The space in front of the schoolroom, and 
between the two ends of the oblong, is called the 
cloisters — why, I do not know; perhaps on the 
system of calling things what they are not. It is 
simply a vast expanse of pavement, covered in 
places by long, low, queer, gabled archways, pic- 
turesque enough, but hardly the sort of thing we 
expect to see when we hear of cloisters. 

But if you were to ask me, now that Boxall is 
with me a memory of the past, what I considered 
the best and finest thing there, I should say, with- 
out hesitation, its head-master. The Eev. John 
Churchill is in every sense suited to the position he 
occupies. He is not old — barely fifty, but he has 
long since endeared his name to the hearts of past 
and present pupils ; his love and guidance have 
helped many a young man along the miry paths of 
life ; his voice has soothed for ever many turbulent 
passions; his learning, which he is so willing and 
able to impart to others, has given to many a one 
the first impetus to .gain fame and honour, which 
his cheering sympathy has at last enabled them to 
reach. He was and is a friend to every boy — his 
sports and pleasures ; encourages his boys in every 
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manly pastime; shares in their enthusiasm, their 
hopes and fears i and if at times ompleasantnesses do 
arise, it is because such will happen even under 
the highest human wisdom. 

It was the first day after the Easter vacation ; 
charming weather ; the sky dotted with little fleecy 
clouds, lazying across the heavens. The boys were 
arriving in swarms, in every kind of vehicle, and 
with every variety of luggage ; they were crowding 
in the schoolroom, shouting, laughing, exchanging 
greetings, swarming in the cloisters, strolling and 
lounging in the playing-fields; all in the highest 
spirits, making the air merry with their jokes * and 
laughter. 

Down in the lower playing-field were a long 
string of them, walking arm-in-arm, telling each 
other tales of the holidays, discussing school gossip, 
and whatever came in their heads to talk about. 

" I say," said Harry Norman — commonly called 
Norman minor, in contradistinction to his brother, 
Norman senior — disengaging his arms from his 
fellows, " this ia awfully slow ; I vote we do some- 
thing." 

Harry Norman had the reputation of being one 
of the most mischievous young gentlemen in the 
school. There never were any misdoings which 
came in for punishment, but Harry figured among 
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the culprits. He used to say with sore lamentation, 
" he had the very worst luck a fellow ever had ; " 
and perhaps, in a sense, he was not very far out. 
If he was born with a spirit of mischief, he was 
equally bom with a knack of getting found out. 
Nothing he ever did prospered; whatever he put 
his hand to was promptly discovered. Other boys 
might go on from one mad trick to another, remain- 
ing all the while in blissful secrecy. Not so Harry ; 
as inevitably as he seemed bound to put his hand to 
misdoing, just as inevitably was he bound to get found 
out, pilloried, shamed, and punished. Every time 
he registered a vow to turn over a new leaf; every 
time, directly afterwards, he forgot all about it. 

"What's a fellow to do the iBrst day?" asked 
Howard Warden, a kindred spirit of Norman's. 
" We don't want to get into bad books the iBrst day." 

" Who talked about getting into bad books ? " said 
Harry virtuously. " Let's go and have a bathe." 

*' Sad memory yours, Hany," said Warden drily ; 
"we don't want to get into bad books, but we 
mustn't bathe before the first of May." That being 
the rule at Boxall ; the sea being generally rough, 
and the water cold before then. 

Oh bother ! " said Norman, forgetting his virtue. 
" I bet you a shilling I'm there first." 

" Done^ my boy ! " cried Warden ; and they 

^0 
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started ofif to the cliffs, neck and neck, all the 
others following in a crowd. 

As they were scurrying across the fields they 
came upon an elderly gentleman, flourishing his 
stick about in an absent and excited sort of manner ; 
his hat was set on the back of his head, his spec- 
tacles were lopsided on his nose, he had a very rosy 
face, and his coat-tails were flying in the wind. 

" Holloa, sir, how are you ? '* sang out the boys 
on seeing him, pulling up right in front of him. 

" Holloa, boys ! I hope you're well," he said, 
stopping in his turn, and speaking in a voice which 
might have been heard the other side of the 
meadows. " Fm very glad to see you — every one 
of you. Holloa, young^ Norman," pointing at that 
young person with his stick, " so you're back ! I 
hope you've returned with a better spirit, sir. 
You're the plague of my life — never saw such a 
boy ! What do you say to that, sir ? " 

" I'm very sorry, sir," said Harry, trying in vain 
to look so. " How's Jack ? " 

"Jac*, sir! Jack's very well, and won't be any 
the better for seeing you. Jack's going to set you 
an example, sir ! " 

" He always has done, sir," said Harry meekly. 

" What sort of an example ? " said Mr. Holam 

that was his name; — waving his stick in the air. 
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" That boy's been a disgrace to the school, and an 
eyesore to his parent. It's a wonder he hasn't 
broken my heart, the reprobate ! " 

The young gentleman thus forcibly spoken of was 
Master Jack Holam, the speaker's son, at once one 
of the brightest and most mischievous boys in the 
school, yet, like his father, a universal favourite, his 
father being by no means one of his least admirers. 

The Eeverend John Holam — for Eeverend he 
was, though you would hardly have discovered it 
by yourselves — was the senior English master, and, 
if the boys had their way, would remain so to the 
end of his days. He was not only loved, but, in 
spite of his numerous eccentricities — which were 
neither few nor undiscemible — respected too. He 
was a fine scholar, an author of some renown, and 
possessing great skill as a teacher. 

The boys looked after him as he went striding 
away, six miles an hour. 

" I shall throw this up," said Harry conscience- 
stricken. " I shall behave differently from to-day." 

A resolution he was apt to make at frequent 
intervals, and, at equally frequent intervals, to break 
sixty seconds afterwards. 

" Just so, I fancy I've heard that remark before," 
said Warden, with serio-comic gravity. " Let us 
trust this time you tell the truth." 
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"Your remarks are disgusting, Howard," said 
Harry. "Let's race old Holam to the cloisters." 
And the versatile youth started off at speed, the 
whole cry passing Mr. Holam with a " whoop-halloo !" 
causing him iBrst to utter some violent language, 
then to laugh heartily as he watched their flight. 

"Hallo, there's a new boy!" said Warden, as 
they caqjift helter-skelter into the cloisters. 

" May I have the pleasure of asking who you 
are, and where you come from ? " said Harry, with 
excessive politeness, nodding to the stranger. 

He was a well-built, fairly tall, open-faced, merry, 
clever, honest-looking boy, quite unabashed by the 
manner of the address. 

" My name is Bertie Mayne, and I live at Barn- 
ham," he answered, smiling. " And now may I ask 
who are you V 

" Pretty cool, upon my word, from a fellow I've 
seen the fii-st time in my life. My name is Harry 
Norman, Esquire, not at your service. These other 
gentlemen are not, though you might think it, my 
brothers. If you'd like to ask as to who's their 
father, and how much money they've got, pray make 
no ceremonies." 

"I shall not; that's not in my line at all," 
replied Mayne. " Perhaps you will excuse me, as 
I have to see the Doctor." 
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"We will excuse you anythiug, especially your 
company," retorted Norman. " Come on, you fel- 
lows ; and ofif they went. 

" Cool fish," said one of them, speaking of the 
new boy. 

" He's got plenty of cheek," said Warden. 
" I like cheek," said Harry. 
" Naturally, having so much of it yourself," said 
Warden. 

" All right, Howard Warden ; wait till I punch 
your head ; " and he went dodging after him all 
round the cloisters. 

In the meantime Bertie Mayne went on to the 
Doctor's house. Undoubtedly he was a good-look- 
ing boy, and not only that, but pleasant-looking too, 
a promising sort of fellow to choose for a friend — 
strong, athletic, broad shoulders, with his head well 
planted on them, honest brown eyes, crisp curly 
hair, a well-formed nose, a characteristic mouth, and 
a fine open forehead ; altogether an open-hearted, 
good-looking, promising specimen of boyhood, pro- 
mising good qualities both of the heart and head. 
He smiled as he thought of the interview just 
gone through — one of half a dozen similar ones 
since his arrival, barely an hour ago. Then 
his thoughts turning to the other interview — at 
hand, the smile disappeared, and an expression of 
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anxiety, unusual in one so young, for he could 
scarcely be more than sixteen, took its place. 

He reached the Doctor's door, and paused before 
he rang. For some seconds he stood with his hands 
in his pockets, as hesitating to announce his pre- 
sence ; he even turned half-way round, as though 
to go back again. Whatever the cause, he was evi- 
dently unwilling to hurry into his master's house. 
Then, summoning his resolution, he rang the bell 
rather loudly, apparently determined it should be 
heard. 

The door opened, and an irreproachable man- 
servant ushered him into the Doctor's study. There, 
surrounded by a litter of papers, he found his master 
sitting. A handsome face was John Churchill's — a 
face which was to its owner what the hall-mark is 
to gold — indisputable testimony of its value. You 
could not look upon it and doubt that you were 
looking at a righteous man, whose trust was in the 
Lord. So thought Bertie, as he rose and greeted 
him with a rare smile of rare beauty — 

" Well, Mayne — it is Mayne, is it not ? I am 
glad to see you. How are you ? " 

" I am very well, thank you, sir." 

"Miss Charlotte wrote me you would be here this 
afternoon, so I told them to send you to me as soon 
as was convenient. Miss Charlotte tells me she 
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wishes me to say a few words to you; but I really 
don't know what, except that I am glad to see you 
— which are a few words. I understand you are 
neither a neglected nor a dull scholar. I can well 
believe it ; but we will leave that to another 
occasion." 

Mayne stood still for a few moments as though 
wishing to say something, and not knowing how 
to say it 

"You don't think, sir," he asked at last, with 
meaning in his tone, " that if my position were 
known it would make any difl'erence with the 
boys?" 

"My dear Mayne, I trust that Miss Charlotte 
and you have not been indulging in any foolish 
notions ? " 

" I do not quite understand you, sir ? " Then 
with troubled eyes, " I of course know " 

" Mayne," said the Doctor, placing his hand on the 
boy's shoulder, " I hope that you are aware that if 
you do your duty before One, and use the talents 
that you possess to the best advantage, that you are 
as good, if not better," with a smile, " than any one. 
It is not necessary — indeed, I should neither advise 
you nor any one — ^to blurt out your private history 
all over the school. With me it is of course a 
secret; and I trust, Mayne, we shall be better 
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friends, you and I, on account of it. You have 
had a long drive; I expect you are tired. Mrs. 
Churchill wished me to say, that if you would 
come she would be very glad to see you at tea this 
evening. Will you come ? " 

"I shall be very glad, sir." It was the very 
thing he wanted. There were many things upon 
his mind about which he wished to speak to the 
Doctor; but it seemed clear that he could not or 
would not listen to them now. 

"Then until tea-time," said the Doctor— " half- 
past six, by the way — ^good-bye. Come through 
chis way to tea." 

And as he was sitting down to resume his writ- 
ing, Bertie Mayne bowed himself out, and rejoined 
the boys. 

After tea that night, Mr. and Mrs. Churchill 
both cordially agreed that he was in every respect 
a promising pupil ; Mrs. Churchill added, that she 
trusted ho would have no trouble with the boys ; 
and then the Doctor answered with some asperity — 

" Nonsense I " 

Yet that Mrs. Churchill had the most foresight 
of the two, events soon proved. 



CHAPTER II. 



SOMETHING WRONG. 

There was a swarm of boys just out from morning 
school, — Norman junior, Norman senior, Howard 
Warden, Phil Roland, and a score of others. 

"He'll take the shine out of some of us," said 
young Norman. "I shouldn't be surprised if he 
were in the sixth." 

" Shouldn't you ? " retorted his brother, a tall, 
clever-looking boy. "It isn't easy to get into the 
sixth, and I never knew a new fellow put in yet ; 
so the best way for you to show your common 
sense is to hold your tongue." 

John Norman was in the sixth form himself, 
proud of his monitorial dignity, and unwilling to 
have it thought it was an honour easily to be 
acquired. But Master Harry was not so quickly 
to be silenced. 

" If he isn't, then it won't be because he isn't 
clever enough ; and I shall call it hoiTibly unfair." 
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"Shall you ?" said John, moving off with dignity; 
" perhaps you'll wait till somebody asks you." 

The subject of this small passage-of-aruis was 
the new boy, Bertie Mayne, In the examination 
to discover what were his capabilities, and what his 
acquirements, to which all new-comers had to sub- 
mit, Bertie had come ofif with honour — indeed, with 
so much honour, that the Doctor had publicly con- 
gratulated himself on the acquisition of so forward 
a pupil. This was a novelty to the boys, who were 
not used to seeing fresh arrivals so distinguished. 

Harry Norman, as we have seen, was of opinion 
that he ought to be, if he were not, placed with 
the monitors; while his brother, a more inte- 
rested critic, considered that custom was against 
any such thing. Any way, the new boy's clever- 
ness created a small commotion in the school. 

As it happened, as John Norman went off, Mayne 
came up and found himself in the centre of a small 
crowd, the observed of all observers. 
. "I say, Mayne," said Warden, bold as brass, 
" you're not a duffer." 

** Very glad to hear you say so," replied Bertie. 
"Did you think I was ? " 

" Impossible to say," said Howard ; " it may be a 
pleasant surprise." 

"Did the Doctor tell you where he's going to 
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place you ? " asked Phil Eoland, universally called 
Polly Eoland, because of his round face and effemin- 
ate ways. 

"No, I didn't ask, and he volunteered no infor- 
mation." 

"Then you may be sure he's not made up his 
mind. It's an open chance for the sixth. I say, 
supposing you're a monitor ? Won't some of them 
look blue ? Why, you're not eighteen," said Harry. 

" If they do I shall be very sorry, but they can 
hardly call it my fault," returned Bertie, but with- 
out the smile with which he had hitherto spoken. 
He didn't like the idea of anybody looking " blue," 
as Harry called it, because of hini. 

"Oh, can't they?" sang out Warden. "What 
business have you to know such a lot ? " 

Nobody answering the question, some one proposed 
prisoner's base, and the whole group ran out of the 
cloisters, leaving Bertie to furnish, if he chose, an 
answer for himself. He stood for a second or two 
with his hands in his pockets, reflecting ; then, most 
unusual for a boy, he sighed, and commenced to 
walk slowly towards the playing-fields. He had not 
gone half a dozen steps, when somebody behind 
called out in a very imperative tone for him to stop. 
Turning round to see who it was, he found himself 
face to face with Mr. Holam, the English master. 
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Mr. Holam was, as usual, in a state of considerable 
excitement. 

" So it's you, Mayne. Allow me to shake your 
hand, sir ; you're a clever fellow." 

Bertie gave him his hand, smiling, and Mr. 
Holam did his best to wrench it off. 

"I wish every new boy were like you. There 
wouldn't be such a lot of dunderheads about. 
You're a credit to your father, sir, and he has 
reason to be proud of you." 

And Mr. Holam took off his trencher, and searched 
for his handkerchief to wipe his head. Mayne didn't 
look so pleased at the reference to his father as he 
might have done; indeed, it seemed to cloud his 
brow, and bring an uncomfortable look into his 
eyes. But Mr. Holam never noticed anything that 
was not directly forced on to his attention — a fact 
of which some of his pupils not seldom took advan- 
tage — and went on at the top of his voice, moppin<Tf 
his head with a large red silk handkerchief: 

" You may be thankful that your father is not 
like me, with a son that's a disgrace to the schooL 
He tried to bum his parents in their bed only last 
night, sir; he said he was making fireworks. Boo ! 
I know better." 

So much for the better example Master Jack 
was to show Master Harry Xorman and the rest 
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" I should like to know your father ; I hope that 
some day I may have that pleasure. A man wlio 
has so done his duty to his son, who has so little 
to reproach himself with " — 

"I beg your pardon, sir," interrupted Mayiie, 
"but I would rather not talk about my father, if 
you don't mind." 

" Eh ? oh ! just like me ; always putting my foot 
in it. Your father's dead ? " 

The boy gave no answer, but Mr. Holam took 
his silence and evident look of distress as an 
affirmative. 

" I beg your pardon ; you'll know me better in 
time ; I make a mess of everything. Look at Jack ! 
that's a specimen of my handiwork, and I'm proud 
of it." Which was rather an inconsistent senti- 
ment, but a perfectly true one. " Be sure of one 
thing, Mayne, my boy, that as long as you're here, 
and longer, you've got a friend in me, and a father 
too, if you like ; and if I get cross now and then, 
it's my way, and I don't mean it; so remember 
that. Now I'm off!" 

And off he was, across the cloisters, his gown 
inflated like a balloon, vainly struggling to put his 
handkerchief into his coat-tail pocket, leaving Mayne, 
if he had only known, in a frame of mind by no 
means comfortable. His chance words had sunk 
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deep into the boy's heart, and touched painful chords 
of feeling, only too easily reached, and with only too 
much difficulty soothed to rest again. 

He stood for a time with bent head, and a look 
as of tears in his eyes; then, regaining his better 
self, he flung back his head, and looked at the dis- 
tant sky of cloudless blue, seeming to gain courage 
and comfort from the silent prayer that was in his 
eyes. Then, turning, he walked briskly into the 
schoolroom. On his entrance, he found that it 
already had an occupant. 

At the farther end, at the monitors' desk, was a 
boy, probably one of them, tall, slight, wiry-lookitig, 
with a dark and handsome, but hardly pleasant face. 
You would have had no choice but to have called 
Eichard Giffard handsome, but you would have 
hesitated before you made up your mind to like him. 
It was a clever face, hut it was too cold, too cynical, 
too callous, to have a warm heart beating beneath. 
Eichard Giffard was one of the oldest monitors, and 
had made himseK respected, but scarcely loved, as 
such; he seldom acted from impulse, always from 
interest; and although his conduct was always 
irreproachable, and himself a credit to his masters, 
he could be hardly called their favourite pupil. 

Hearing some one enter the room he looked up, 
and started with surprise. Mayne, at the other end, 
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not only started, but coloured too; and there was 
an evidently unpleasant pause as the two boys stood 
silently facing each other — Gififard with an expres- 
sion of cold cynical scorn, Mayne with seeming 
deprecation, as though anxious to be spared his 
anger. Gififard was the first who spoke, in a tone 
that was apparently used to mask feelings of intense 
annoyance. 

" So it's you. What do you want here ? 

" Didn't you know I was to come ? I thought 
you did. I came yesterday." 

"You came yesterday ? to be a pupil here ? " 

" Yes : I thought you knew it was planned long 
ago." 

"You don't suppose I interest myself in your 
movements ? In my opinion, it's disgraceful." 

" You are very hard on me, Eichard " — 

"Don't call me Eichard ! how dare you ? — you ! " 

There was a slight pause. 

" Does the Doctor know who you are ? " 

"Miss Charlotte told him; I thought he would 
have spoken to you." 

"I have just come from him, but he knew better. 
I should have told him straight out what I thought 
of it" 

He stood knitting his brows ; then burst out with 
sudden passion, — " Look here, Bertie Mayne, if that 
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old hag has sent you here to oust and rival me, be- 
fore heaven 111 make you regret it." 

" You know she did not." 

"You're a liar! I do not!" 

Mayne flushed up to the roots of his hair, but 
restrained himself, and answered calmly, and with 
some dignity, — 

" That is the first time I have ever been called a 
liar, by you or any one ; and I warn you, Giffard, it 
must be the last." 

" Have you any more warnings in hand ? Pray 
let's have them out : we mayn't have another oppor- 
tunity," sneered Eichard. 

"Miss Charlotte," replied Mayne, with perfect 
calmness, in spite of the tell-tale fire in his eyes, 
" sent me here in the hope — vain as I thought then, 
and am sure now — that intimacy would not make 
us rivals, but friends. That, I fear, we never can 
be ; but if you have any feeling in your heart you 
will not seek to shame me before the school, by 
what, God knows, and you know, is no fault of 
mine. If I were in your position and you in mine, 
I should think that, with such a purpose, such a 
tale would be the meanest and most cowardly that 
my tongue could tell." 

And, turning on his heels, he left the schoolroom, 
with Eichard Gififard in it white with rage. 
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If the boys had only looked in a minute after- 
wards they would have seen him stamping up and 
down, using most unparliamentary language, and the 
ordinarily cruel expression of his face intensified to 
an unpleasant degree ; but they missed that treat ; 
and when, half an hour after, he went out with a 
smiling face to greet the boys after his return, no 
one would have suspected him of such eccentric 
behaviour. 

In the afternoon, when school assembled, as 
Bertie was taking his seat on the form sacred to 
unclassified new-comers. Dr. Churchill quietly called 
him up to his desk, and told him to sit with the 
sixth form, adding, so as to be heard by the 
others, — 

** I am sure, Mayne, from what I already know 
of your abilities, as well as from the character which 
has been given you, you will appreciate the excep- 
tion which I make in taking such a course, and 
endeavour to do credit, not only to your form, but 
to the school as weU." 

Bertie took his seat amidst a small buzz of satis- 
fied curiosity, above which Norman minor's voice 
was heard observing, " Didn't I say so ? " at which 
Mr. John's face took on an expression of dignity 
and exceeding contempt. 

Fores, who sat next to Bertie, a quiet, gentle- 
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manly lad, greeted him with a few words of 
welcome ; further up the form Bertie saw the face 
of Eichard Giffard, contracted with rage, and the 
sight did not please him. 

The ordinary work of the afternoon progressed 
smoothly — some working, some not ; and the hour 
for dismissal was welcomed by a general scamper 
into the cloisters. All the time, whenever he looked 
that way, Bertie had seen a nasty look in Eichard's 
eyes, and he passed from his seat into the open air 
anticipating some further unpleasantness. Nor was 
he altogether disappointed. 

As he went, several fellows, big and little, con- 
gratulated him on his position ; even John Norman, 
despising his jeering brother at his elbow, magna- 
nimously came up, and welcomed him as one whose 
rivalry, as he candidly said, was by no means to be 
despised. M'Intyre, the senior boy and head moni- 
tor of the school, passing on Fores' arm, stopped, 
and said, — 

" The Doctor has done with you what he has 
never done with any new boy before in my experi- 
ence, in placing you so soon with us ; but I am 
sure he would not do so without good reason. 
Shake hands, Mayne, and let me congratulate you 
most heartily." 

Altogether, Bertie felt that prospects were look- 
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ing bright. He had a positioa in the school, he 
might command respect, and why not win love? 
Dark thoughts vanished like April showers, and 
his spirits rose higher than they had ever been since 
his arrival Just then Giffard came up. The boys 
thought he had come to add his congratulations, but 
they were mistaken. 

" Mayne," he said, in his most contemptuous tone, 
" the Doctor has been pleased, for reasons with which 
I do not find fault, for I do not know them, to place 
you in my form. Whatever others may 'do, I need 
not tell you that, as one so intimately acquainted 
with your private history, I must decline, at all 
times, under all circumstances, and in all places, to 
hold any personal intercourse of any sort with 
you.'' 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at their feet, the boys 
could not have been more astonished. For Gififard 
— ^the polite, urbane, and polished Gififard — to make 
such a speech to a new boy ! Wonders would 
never stop ending ! They expected at the least to 
see a boy of Bertie's build return in kind; but 
instead of that he did nothing of the sort. To 
their astonishment, as they afterwards in their 
elegant phraseology expressed it, he seemed " to 
fall all of a heap," and flushed as though he were 
enduring actual bodily pain. 
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" I am sorry, Giflfard," he said, " that you should 
have thought it necessary to take such a step* 
and announce it in such a manner. I can only 
say I hope you may have no future cause to re- 
gret it." 

" That, I presume, is rather my affair than yours," 
replied Richard haughtily. " I wished it distinctly 
to be understood what is your position here." 

And without waiting for an answer, he walked 
away, treating the new fellow, as the boys agreed, 
for all the world like a common servant 

Mayne stood with his fists clenched and his eyes 
flashing fire. They thought that his courage had 
arrived at last, and that he was going — better late 
than never — to avenge the insult. But they were 
mistaken ; he never turned in the direction Giflfard 
had gone ; and, as they stood looking at him with 
contempt, as at some strange curiosity, he walked 
slowly towards the school. 

In a moment half-a-dozen voices shouted 
" Coward ! " and with that word ringing in his 
ears, and burning in his heart, he passed from 
their sight into the house, there, it is probable, to 
reflect at leisure. 

" Well, I never was more mistaken in my life," 
said Norman minor. " The fellow's a cur ! " 

" If he isn't he ought to be," chimed in Warden ; 
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he's as big as Gififard. Fancy standing that sort 
of thing from a fellow your own size." 

" If I ever judge any one by appearances again, 
my name's not Norman," said Harry. "And I 
thought the fellow was true grit." 

The last words with an air of sorrow. It was 
woful evidence of human fallibiKty. 

" I wonder what it's all about ? " questioned 
Polly Eoland. " I wonder if he's been in prison, 
and Gififard knows it ! " 

The boys laughed ; they didn't think the sugges- 
tion exactly a reasonable one, and quite worthy of 
Polly ; but Bertie Mayne had by no means gained 
in their good opinion since school was over. 

Half an hour afterwards a curious observer might 
have seen Gififard and Cecil Dunn walking side by 
side in the lower playing-fields, engaged in what 
seemed to be interesting conversation. It was 
rather odd companionship, for Dunn was notoriously 
the biggest sneak in the school, and despised as 
such; and Giffard was far too careful of his 
reputation to care for unpopular society. Gififard 
was telling Dunn some absorbing news, and Dunn 
was listening with open eyes, and mouth too. 

" Now, look here, Dunn," said Gififard, facing 
round on the path, " if I thought that you would 
tell any one what I am telling you, I wouldn't 
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say a word ; and if you quoted me as your author- 
ity, I'd make you pay for it in more ways than 
one," — this last, with a look that showed that 
there was no doubt that he meant it. 

" Oh, I won't say a word," said Dunn ; and, 
I swear, nothing about you," 

" Mind you don't, as things will be unpleasant 
for you, in a style that you can imagine as well 
as I can describe." 

" But look here, Gififard, this is all true, isn't 
it ? You haven't been stuffing me up, or any- 
thing of that sort ? " 

" What do you mean, sir, by doubting my word ? 
Do you think I'm a liar, like you ? " 

"All right, Giffard. You needn't get into a 
rage, and say things like that. I didn't say I did, 
did I ? " 

" You'd better not, or you wouldn't have many 
whole bones left to say it again. Every word I've 
spoken is true; a great deal truer than anything 
you ever said in your life, you sneaking cur." 

" I say," said Dunn, not relishing the compli- 
ment, " you needn't talk " — 

" What do you mean, you " — said Gififard, white 
in the face, not finishing his sentence, but seizing 
Dunn by the shoulder. 

" Oh ! you'll dislocate my shoulder ! " screamed 
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Dunn. " What a fellow you are for getting into a 
temper." 

" Then you should take more care not to rouse 
it, and keep a still tongue in your head," said 
Gififard. " Now don't follow me, for I've got some- 
thing to do." 

And he went off, leaving Dunn to meditate over 
the interesting news which he had been so anxious 
to make sure was true. 
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CHAPTER III. 

bebtie's trials. 

The next morning the tale was in everybody's 
mouth, and the subject of every one's conversation. 
Half a dozen versions were about ; some said one 
thing, some said another, and each one was stated 
to be the only correct story. The interest aroused 
was absorbing. Everybody likes to hear gossip ; 
everybody likes to hear histories of their friends, 
especially, I am afraid, when they are bad ones ; 
and the Boxall boys were no exception to this rule. 
Besides, the affair had features which considerably 
increased its attractiveness. Here was a new fellow, 
an entire stranger only a day or two ago, so well up 
in his studies that a striking exception had been 
made in his case, and he had been placed at one 
bound in the sixth form, which it took others years 
of hard work to reach — which was the height and 
depth of their ambition — the form of honour, with 
great powers in its hands, the members of which 
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were presumably models to the rest of the school, 
its leaders, its heroes, in a degree its rulers, pro- 
moters of all its sports, upholders of its reputation ; 
and now all this had come out about him. No 
wonder the excitement was considerable. Such a 
thing, it was said, was unknown in the annals of 
BoxalL And who was he ? That was the question 
half the boys were asking, and the other half answer- 
ing. And it was the answers which caused all the 
to-do. He was no other, it was said, than the son 
of a tipsy thief and a drunken rogue, who not only 
had been in prison over and over again, but was in 
prison at that very moment. A nice sort of fellow 
to be received in the company of gentlemen, and be 
placed over their heads in that sort of way. 

And not only, as they kindly put it, was he by 
birth a cad and a blackguard — not only was his 
father a choice specimen of humanity, but he him- 
self was an. adventurer, not to say a swindler. It 
was not quite clear how that was, but it was broadly 
stated that he had swindled Eichard Giffard (no 
relation of his), but whose inheritance, which by 
every right was Richard's, he had taken for him- 
self. No particular details were at hand ; but that 
was the news which the boys had to digest that 
morning, to turn over and over, and to discuss each 
from his own point of view. And it was an indis- 
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putable fact that this boy had been placed moni- 
tor over them. 

The news had originated with Master Cecil 
Dunn, and the young gentleman was in great 
request wherever he appeared. He was at once 
charged with having learnt the news from Gififard ; 
but this he denied point blank — ^he even swore it 
was not the case ; what he stated, he stated he 
said from his own knowledge, which, upon his 
word of honour, was indisputably correct. His 
word of honour was not held of much account 
among his friends, and there was an inclination to 
doubt his perfect truthfulness ; at which, with a 
deeply injured air, he said they were quite wel- 
come to doubt him, and they might, if they liked, 
ask Mayne for themselves, and judge from his 
own confession. Being asked why he had not 
revealed his knowledge directly he had set eyes 
upon the new boy, he replied that he was willing 
to give the fellow a chance, but when he saw him 
put in the sixth form his spirit rose within him, 
and he felt it his duty to let them know what 
sort of character they had among them This he 
said as though he thought himself a virtuous 
youth. 

" Do you think," said Master Dunn, with beauti- 
ful candour, "that I wanted to ruin the fellow? 
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No! I don't wish the fellow any harm; he'll come 
to harm enough without help of mine. But when 
I saw him stuck in the sixth in that disgusting 
way, nobody with a conscience could have held his 
tongue. And I don't care who hears me say it, — 
the fellow ought never to have been allowed to 
come here at all." 

And such was the opinion, all things consi- 
dered, of many who heard him. Altogether Bertie 
Mayne's position at Boxall did not promise to be a 
comfortable one. 

Here we may as well let you know who Bertie 
Mayne really was, and all about him, in half a 
dozen words ; then you can take his part, or decide 
against him, as you please. 

To begin with, let me state at once he himself 
was as honourable, as brave, as clever, as open- 
hearted a boy as you would care to meet, ready to 
play as to work, and able to do both in first-rate 
style. In this, I think, whatever view you may at 
present take, before my tale is finished you will 
agree with me. Albert Mayne, his father, by birth 
a gentleman, was in his habit of living a scamp, 
and, worse than that, a thief and a drunkard. He 
had sunk to about the lowest depths to which a 
man can sink — he was lost to every sense of right 
and morality; he looked what he was, a drunken 
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scoundrel, and he was released firom one jail but to 
enter another. I am not going to relate his career, 
though it might prove an instructive history, and 
point a first-rate moral The dearest hope of those 
who knew him, who had any claim to respectability, 
was that he might die ; their most earnest prayer, 
that it might not be upon the scaffold. So far 
Master Dunn was right ; but when he said that his 
son Bertie was an adventurer or a swindler, either 
his imagination or his informant caused him to 
make a slight mistake. 

Albert Mayne's conduct broke his wife's heart, 
and, in what should have been the summer of her 
life and the prime of her woman's beauty, she died. 
With her last breath, her last words, she commended 
her only child to her cousin. Her cousin's name 
was Charlotte — ^Miss Jane Charlotte. It is not 
common to have as a Christian name what is 
generally used as a surname, and that fact often 
caused strangers to look surprised when first intro- 
duced. She was a wealthy woman, God fearing, 
and with the kindest heart in the world ; and she 
accepted her cousin's charge for three reasons. 
First, for pity's sake, and because she wanted, in 
common with every creature, something to love; 
second, she had loved Mrs. Mayne dearly — 
respected, and felt for her; and third, because. 
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strange as it may seem, Albert Mayne had been 
an old lover of her own, holding a tender place in 
her foolish heart. She had never regretted her 
act. God had blessed her charity; Bertie had 
grown np in every way worthy of her love, and 
full of great promise of good things. 

As for Eichard Gififard's connection with, and 
knowledge of him, it was this. James Giffard, his 
father, had married Annie Charlotte, Jane Char- 
lotte's sister. She was long since dead, and James 
Giffard, who was a poor man, with his son, con- 
sidered themselves entitled to Miss Jane's future 
if not present help. This they had urged so 
strenuously and so objectionably as to make it 
obvious to the lady that not she, but her money 
alone, had interest in their eyes. This, naturally, 
she resented; and the consequence was that they 
were pleased to look upon the more favoured 
Bertie as their enemy, to be hated and treated as 
such. 

It was a most unwelcome surprise to Eichard 
to see him at Boxall ; and a very bitter pill to 
see one so much disliked, and so much younger, 
placed as a matter of course beside him at the 
head of the schooL Now you know as much of 
Bertie and his histoiy as is necessary for the pur- 
poses of our story. 
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There was a large crowd in the upper field 
listening to Cecil Dunn, and talking, half a dozen 
at a time, at the top of their voices. The subject 
under discussion was Bertie Mayne. 

"The idea," said Harry Norman, "of letting a 
cad like that into the school ! it's disgraceful ! " 

"I must say," said Edgar Walmsey, a boy with 
more reason to be proud of good looks than brains, 
" I always thought that all at Boxall were sup- 
posed to be gentlemen." 

" Listen to Gentleman Jim ! " said Jack Holam, 
who considered everything in the light of a joke. 
(Walmsey was called Gentleman Jim because of his 
supercilious ways, and he didn't like the nama) 
" Yes, sir, all at Boxall are supposed to have good 
tailors." This in allusion to Walmsey's costume, 
which he considered stylish. 

" You're the most vulgar fellow I ever knew, 
Holam, and it's a pity you can't conceal it better," 
said Walmsey, in a superior tone. 

" I, for one, sha'n't recognise his monitorship," 
said CecU. 

« Not till he makes you," retorted Holam. " He'd 
double you up round his finger," 

" But look here, you know, it's no joke I I'U be 
hanged if he makes me obey. He may double me 
up if he likes, though I don't think that's his form. 
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Look at him when Giflfaxd cut him, — afraid to 
speak ! " This from Norman minor. 

"I tell you what," said Jack, "he's fair game for 
jokes; and if he's such a coward, and all that, I 
daresay some of us could manage to make the 
school too warm to hold him." 

"I daresay we could, if we tried," said Harry, 
dryly; "and shouldn't be surprised if some of us 
were to try. What do you say, Howard ? " 

" I say it would be rather a novelty to badger a 
monitor," said Warden, " and I'll think about it." 

"If I'm not mistaken there is the person in 
question," said Walmsey. And sure enough there 
was Mayne walking slowly in the distance. 

" So it is ! Come along, Dunn ; let's hear what 
he's got to say for himself. Here's a lark ! " and 
Harry testified his delight by cutting capers. 

"Not now, I've got something to do." Master 
Dunn turned to make off, rather paler than before. 
That engagement was possibly invented at short 
notice, and the boys declined to lose his com- 
pany. 

"I do believe, you wretched sneak, you've been 
lying all the way through," said Walmsey, who, to 
do him justice, was not afraid of showing his con- 
tempt for what he thought dishonourable. 

No, you don't, my dear Cecil," said Jack, clutch- 
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ing his arm. "You said we might ask liim; and 
we will, with you to back us up." 

" Now, Holam, don't you pull me about. You're 
quite welcome to ask him without me " — 

" Look here, Dunn," interrupted Warden, getting 
in front of him ; " if you don't want us to be rude, 
you'll come at once without further pressing. If 
what you've said is true, he sha'n't touch you ; if it 
isn't, we shall all have much pleasure in teaching 
you a moral lesson on the results of lying." 

Dunn saw that acquiescence was the best thing 
open, so he postponed his engagement, and gave in. 
He didn't look his best in the midst of the shouting 
crowd of boys, gently impelling him onwards ; nor 
did he look quite comfortable — a sort of a look as 
though he wished himself elsewhere. 

Mayne saw the boys approaching, and at orfce 
advanced to meet them. He was greeted with a 
shout, which would have rendered temporary deaf- 
ness bearable. 

"Now, you fellows," roared Harry, when some- 
thing like silence made speech audible, "if you'll 
be quiet, I'll speak." 

Obedient to his command, they held their tongues, 
and Harry came in front a step, holding the reluc- 
tant Cecil tightly by the arm. To judge by 
Mayne's face, he might take any line, and Cecil 
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didn't think much of Warden's promise to support 
him. 

" I want to ask you something," said Harry, with 
cooLiess, — as though his were the most commonplace 
question, — " or rather we all do. Dunn here says 
your father is a drunken thief, and you're not 
much better. Is that true ? " 

Mayne stood quite still, but his face flushed up 
as they had seen it do before. 

"We don't apologise for asking this question," 
said Walmsey, in his quiet supercilious way, for he 
took Mayne's flush as no good sign ; " for you your- 
self must know that it will be quite impossible for 
us, as gentlemen, to acknowledge you as monitor, 
or in any other way, if such is the case. We can 
only hope, for your own sake as well as our own, 
that Dunn has told, what he has often done before, 
aUe." 

Mayne never moved the whole time Walmsey 
was speaking, but his face still had that painful 
flush, and his lips twitched in a curious way. The 
boys watched him with astonishment, in perfect 
silence ; while Dunn, thinking things were looking 
up, pulled himself together, and tried to look as 
though he couldn't be afraid. There was a short 
pause, and then Mayne spoke. He drew himself 
up slightly, the flush somewhat subsided, and he 
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spoke with a touch of pride. They could not help 
acknowledging that he looked every inch a gentle- 
man, though Dunn might have told the truth ; still, 
we don't judge by looks. 

"I might ask," he said, "by what right you 
interest yourselves in my private history ? As for 
Dunn, a creature such as that," pointing to Cecil, 
who didn't look very noble, "is a fit one for Richard 
Gififard's purpose." 

" I am not," growled Dunn ; " he never spoke a 
word to me." 

"You liar!" said Bertie, and the boy cowered 
before the scorn in his eyes. " But that is nothing ; 
such as you can do but dirty work." This was 
hard on Cecil, and he didn't get much sympathy 
from those who heard. 

"That's no answer," said Harry. "We know 
Dunn's a perfect sneak. The question is, if he's 
told the truth about you." 

" Don't I look a gentleman ? " asked Bertie, with 
some bitterness. " Don't I look a fit companion 
for you?" 

"Perhaps so," said Walmsey; "but if you were 
a gentleman, you wouldn't beat about the bush, but 
give Dunn the lie or not, straight out." 

" What is your name ? " asked Mayne. 

" My name is Walmsey." 
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" Then, Walmsey, supposing your father were to 
forget his duty before God and man " — 

" My father could not." 

" But let us make the supposition." 

" Such a supposition is absurd ! " 

"Still let us make it; do you think such a 
disgrace should descend upon you, although you 
earnestly strove to do better ? " 

" Mr. Mayne," said Walmsey, calling Bertie Mister 
in his indignation, " I asked you a simple question, 
to do which, circumstances compelled me, requiring 
a simple answer, and in return you insult me, by 
insisting upon a supposition which I told you was 
absurd. No son of a gentleman would wantonly 
insult another, and gentlemen do not begin in the 
first generation." 

Although Edgar was dull enough at his books he 
could deliver a weU-tumed sentence when he chose ; 
and the boys cried out " Bravo ! " as their champion's 
words struck home ; for that they did strike home, 
was evident by the look on Bertie's face. 

" I trust, Walmsey, that you may never live to 
regret your want of charity. I decline to answer 
your question, and shall continue to decline; you 
have no right to ask it. In future you will be 
kind enough to confine yourself entirely to your 
own affairs, and leave mine alone, or, without any 
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foolish threat, the consequences will most certainly 
be unpleasant for you." 

And he turned and walked quietly towards the 
school. 

" Holloa, Walmsey ! that's one for you," said Jack. 
" He means he'll give you a jolly good thrashing." 

"I would advise him not to try," returned 
Walmsey. He was as tall as Bertie, probably as 
old, and not wanting in courage. As far as appear- 
ances went, it should be an equal match. 

"Now then," said Dunn triumphantly, directly 
Mayne was out of hearing, " what do you think of 
that ? What do you think of a fellow who daren't 
answer a question ? " 

" What do you think of a fellow who daren't ask 
one ? " suggested Jack, and the suggestion was re- 
ceived with a laugh. 

"Never you mind ! " retorted Dunn. " You said 
I was telling lies ; now, what do you think ? " 

" I think, my dearest Cecil, that if you were, not, 
it was by the most remarkable mistake you ever 
made in your life." 

"I know what," said Harry, "come what may, 
I'll have nothing to do with him ; and I think the 
Doctor's no right to make him monitor." 

" Well, I think he got through it very well ; he 
was Walmsey's match any day," said Jack, 
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" Indeed ! " said Walmsey, his nose in the air ; " I 
can only say, that in my opinion the fellow stands 
self-confessed a cad and a blackguard, and I shall 
take care at all times to treat him as such." 

In the meantime Mayne had reached the house,^ 
and if they could only have seen him they might, 
or might not, have altered their opinions. He went 
straight to his bedroom — each monitor had a separ- 
ate one — and falling down by his bedside, buried his 
face in his hands, and wept aloud. You see the 
load of his father's disgrace had been against him 
before to-day, and he felt his burden hard to bear. 
Don't blame him because he cried. Put yourself in 
his place, and would you have done better ? After 
a time he dried his eyes, and, still upon his knees, 
his hands clasped in prayer, he repeated aloud the 
twenty-third Psalm ; and the sound thereof changed 
the aspect of his countenance, and it was filled with 
an exceeding peace. 

Then he rose up. and sat down and wrote a letter 
to the solitary woman to whom he owed so much, 
to whom he was so dear — full of hope, and truth, 
and love, and trusting confidence. You see he 
didn't want her to know he found things hard to 
bear. And when she received it, she gave thanks to 
God, that He was so good to her, and to her boy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IS IT A GHOST ? 

What with all the disturbance about Bertie Mayne, 
and all the talk about this new affair, the school 
seemed topsy-turvy ; the masters could neither get 
proper attention in the class, nor could the boys 
settle down in their ordinary grooves outside. No 
proper game could be organised ; nobody could be 
got to join in anything; everybody seemed in a 
most unusual whirl of excitement, rendering them 
quite unfit for the usual pursuits of life. First of 
all the absorbing topic which occupied everybody's 
attention, to the exclusion of all else, was Bertie 
Mayne; but now this new affair had driven him 
temporarily into the background, and really the 
boys seemed to have lost their heads. 

Bertie Mayne's position was an unenviable one ; 
his life was one of solitude in a crowd. By a 
imanimous verdict he had been sent to Coventry ; 
and no one in the whole school, high or low, senior 
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or junior, would exchange a word with him in 
fellowship. 

The boy was as totally without companionship as 
Eobinson Crusoe on his desert island; even more 
so, for Crusoe had his animals. The whole school 
simply ignored his existence; no one would ever 
speak to him; and whoever he addressed was 
suddenly afflicted with total deafness and lack of 
comprehension. And not only this, his annoyances 
did not end here; his tormentors were active as 
well as passive. By a variety of tricks played on 
him, paltry, but exasperating, they rendered life un- 
endurable. In vain did he attempt to discover the 
perpetrators ; he might as well have sought the 
proverbial needle in a haystack. No one either 
denied or confessed ; they simply kept silence when 
questioned. He could hardly thrash them all, inno- 
cent as well as guilty ; and to report to the masters, 
even if he had not been a monitor, was not to be 
thought of. Therefore Bertie's lot did not lie in 
pleasant places ; he was getting very pale, losing all 
his bright and happy looks, when these extraor- 
dinary reports became current in the school, and 
attracted public attention elsewhere. 

The question which they had satisfactorily to 
solve, and which kept them on the tiptoe of excite- 
ment, was, simply and briefly, this somewhat 
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remarkable one, Is it, or is it not, a ghost ? Boxall 
was wild; Boxall was not Boxall. All the quiet 
serenity of its ways, on which it prided itself, 
seemed gone; in its place there was a feverish 
excitement lighting up everybody's eyes, impelling 
everybody's actions, upsetting everybody's schemes 
of work or play, making sober, matter-of-fact 
behaviour in any direction impossible while the 
uncertainty lasted. Was it possible that after all 
these years Boxall had a ghost ? Was it possible 
that for so long it could have been hidden ? What 
could possibly be the reason of its appearance now ? 
These were the questions which were discussed on 
every side, and which made the steady-going old 
school seem quite another place. 

The originator of this startling state of things 
was Miss PoUy Eoland. The story told by that 
young gentleman, or lady, as the boys persisted in 
calling him, was sufficiently surprising. He said 
that some hours after he went to bed — probably, as 
he supposed, about one o'clock — he felt unwell, and 
started to go downstairs. As it happened, it was 
rather a light night, and he did not think it neces- 
sary to take a candle. If he had done so, it was his 
opinion he would not have seen what he did see ; 
whether that would have been better or not, the 
sequel will show. 
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All went right, lie said, until he reached the long 
corridor which terminated in the lavatory. All of 
a sudden — I am giving you his account — for no 
reason at all that he could see, he felt a cold wind 
about his legs, and a deadly cold shiver ran all 
through him. The moon shone through the long 
narrow casement overhead, making it suflSciently 
light to see your way; otherwise that corridor is 
generally as dark as pitch. A moment before, he 
protested, he was as warm as a toast, now the blood 
froze in his veins and his teeth rattled like casta- 
nets. This was when he was about half-way 
through. All of a sudden, he said — Polly didn't 
object to repetitions — he felt somehow that he was 
not alone in the corridor, but that somebody else 
was walking behind him. How he knew it he 
never could make out ; there was not the slightest 
sound, although you might have heard a pin drop ; 
but something whispered to his heart that he was 
not alone — ^that something, he dared not think 
what, was tracking his footsteps in the rear. 

Here Polly was warned not to get poetical, and 
not to pile it on. 

" Pile it on ! " exclaimed Polly with indignation. 
"You wouldn't talk of piling it on, if you'd felt 
like me." 

"We are not all girls, my dear Polly," said 
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Jack. "You tender creatures cannot understand 
our ways." 

"If you're going on in that sort of way you can hear 
the rest from some one else," said Polly, disgusted. 

"Shut up, Jack, and let the dear girl go on," 
said Harry Norman. 

So Polly went on. 

" I never felt in such a state in all my life " — 
"Just so," said Jack. 

" I was as sure that there was something behind 
me as I am that I am speaking to you. I stopped 
quite still and listened. I could hear nothing, but 
I could feel that something was getting nearer and 
nearer. I thought I should drop down, I felt in 
such a state. After a bit I could feel it as near to 
me as I am to you ; and then " — 

" You ran away, and covered your head with your 
petticoats ? " inteqjolated Jack, the incredulous. 

" I did not," protested Polly ; " but as true as I 
stand here, some awful thing in white brushed past 
me, walking in the air." 

" Was it the image of your grandmother ? " asked 
Jack. 

" If you'd been as I'd been, you'd have been in 
too great a fright to look," retorted Polly. " When 
I did look, I'm very thankful to say the thing had 
gone as mysteriously as it had come." 
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" Well," said Howaid Warden, " that's rum ! " 

" That's gammon ! " said Jack. " I'm grieved 
with Polly ; I never thought she told stories. And 
such awful crams ! oh, dreadful ! " 

"It's not a cram!" asseverated Polly; but he 
didn't get much of a hearing ; he spoke to a most 
sceptical audience. 

That night, however, some of them sat up, more 
for the fun of the thing than for anything else ; but 
their experiences, and what they saw with their 
own eyes, induced them to alter their opinion of 
Polly's narrative, and to give it more credence than 
they were at first inclined to allow. 

The boys retired to their dormitories at nine 
o'clock. At a quarter past, the master on duty went 
his rounds to see that all lights were put out ; and 
then they were supposed to go to sleep. Whether 
they always did so is doubtful On the night in 
question, no sooner had Mr. Martyn, the junior 
mathematical master, disappeared, than the boys in 
Harry Norman's dormitory produced candles of their 
own, and lit up. In Harry's room slept Warden, 
Jack Holam, Cecil Dunn, and four others. By the 
light of the candles they kept up a conversation, 
until Warden, who had been sent to report, came 
back to say that masters and servants had alike 
gone to their rooms. 
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It happened the night was a more than ordinarily 
dark one ; there was neither moon nor stars, and 
it would have to be a particularly light ghost which 
could be distinguished without gas or candle. It 
was exactly a quarter to one by Norman's watch 
when that young gentleman and his friends sallied 
out ghost-hunting. They slipped on their trousers, 
jackets, and socks, and went out in a body. 

As they carefully blew out the lights, closed the 
bedroom door, and found themselves in the pitchy 
darkness without, it struck them for the first time 
that looking for ghosts, either for fun or any 
other purpose, might not, after all, be such lively 
work as they had imagined. They had kept each 
other awake by relating all the tales of horror with 
which they were acquainted ; and though they had 
served as a capital anti-narcotic, they had not exactly 
a cheering effect upon their spirits now that the 
moment for action had arrived. It had never 
occurred to them before to look at Eoland's story 
as anything but an effort of imagination ; but now, 
for some reason, it struck them there might be 
something in it which might make things unplea- 
sant. Altogether they did not feel quite as jolly 
as they had intended. 

Cecil Dunn had no hesitation in confessing him- 
self uncomfortable. 
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" I say, don't you think this is awfully wicked ? " 
he asked, in shaky tones, unexpectedly religious. 

"Yes, it is, awfully," agreed Lewis Clifford, a 
small nervous boy. *' It's dreadfully cold. I vote 
we turn back ; there's sure to be nothing there." 

" If I thought so, I shouldn't mind," said Harry, 
candidly; "it's the idea that there may be that 
makes me feel queer." 

" You're not going to run away ? " exclaimed 
Jack. "I sha'n't. I'm going to see it through, 
ghost or no ghost. Let Dunn and young Clifford 
do as they like." 

" I'm not going to funk it," protested Harry. " If 
a fellow feels a little queer, he needn't be afraid to 
own it I'll see it through as well as you, never 
fear." 

" I sha'n't ! I'm going back ; I don't like this sort 
of thing," said Cecil. 

And he went, Clifford following, amid the jeers of 
the six heroes left to persevere by themselves. 

" At any rate," said Warden, " let's have no more 
of that sort of thing. Every fellow agrees to stick 
together until the signal given to retreat." 

On that understanding they went very gingerly, 
walking on their toes, listening to every sound, 
starting at several shadows, until they reached the 
corridor of which Roland had spoken. It was dark, 
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there was no mistake about that; without the moon- 
light, they couldn't see an inch before them; and 
tliey trod on each other's heels more than once before 
they were in what they presumed was the middle. 
Then they all stood with their backs to the wall, 
very close together — perhaps for warmth — ^veiy 
much more nervous than they had thought it pos- 
sible for such valiant persons to be, — waiting. 

How long they waited they couldn't agree; 
Harry said it was an hour. Warden said it was 
three-quarters, Jack said it was about half; as a 
matter-of-fact it wasn't a quarter; but then you 
know time goes slowly when waiting for a ghost 
in a dreadful corridor at one o'clock in the 
morning. 

"Don't you think," whispered Harry, his voice 
curiously shaky, "we've waited quite long enough? 
If there were anything coming " — 

" Hush ! " said Warden ; " what's that ? " 

The boys squeezed each other so tight it must 
have hurt, but, strangely enough, no one com- 
plained; they listened with their ears wide open. 
It was only after some seconds that they decided 
there was nothing to listen to. Harry continued 
his remarks. 

" If there were anything coming,*' he whispered^ 
shakier than ever, " it would be here by now." 
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"My goodness!" said Jack, in an awful tone, 
« what's that ? " 

Well might he ask what that was. Drip, drip, 
drip. It was the rain against the casement coming 
down in a smart shower. If you had had a light 
handy, you would have seen some very white faces 
listening to that dreadful sound. After a time, find- 
ing out what it was, they tried to turn it into a 
joke, rather unsuccessfully, being seared half out of 
their wits. 

** Isn't it coming down!" said Ted Manning, 
nsually no coward, but now as white as a sheet. 
" This is awfully lonely." 

" Yes," gasped Warden, his determination to see it 
through regretted long ago. " I've had enough of it !" 

" So have I," echoed Harry. 

The rest chimed in ; there could be no doubt 
they were a unanimous party. 

" Let's bolt ! " suggested Jack. " What to good- 
ness " — 

Then he stopped short, petrified. 

"It's the ghost!" groaned Harry, his knees 
doubling under him. " Polly's no liar." 

"It's our death, as sure as ninepence," said 
Warden, feeling as good as dead akeady; "you 
always die when you see a ghost." 

You could hear their bones crackling as they 

£ 
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crouched on the fldoi: for "safety; It was quite impos- 
sible Eoland could have been more frightened than 
those six;: they held their breath with horror; they 
caught tight hold of each- other for companionship; the 
outside, ouep at 6aeh end cursed their miserabler fate. 

It .was no false alarm this! time, that, was a 
certain, feet ; how. dearly they wished it wesre. They 
would; have -given aU they! had in the world; and 
something else beside, to have been back in 'bed 
just then; how they envied CecU. Dunn^ and hist 
brave friend CliffoDd idisorfetion, after j iall, is 'the 
better part <)f valour^. .Talk about mysterious cold 
shivers and a wind about their legs, why, that wa^ 
nothing! to theit sensatidu^ at that trying moment. 

They listened and' watched with striking zest; 
and they did neither jn vairl. rThey heard 'Some- 
thing, if . Edland ■ did not;; peiihaps becianse -xtKey 
were prepared, and he .was not They heard «onie-? 
thing in the distance, a quiet, almost: noiseless 
tramp, tramp, as of some footstep mysteriously 
advancing. It Was some. 'one coming- down the 
stairs; they could hear tap, tkp, as it • catne frdm 
stair to stair: it seemed to^them^ that the sound 
had a supernatural softness, measured - and slow, 
just for all the world like some dainty lady steppino" 
in her velvet shoes. No wonder the unconscious 
Eoland had not heard the mystic footfall: it re- 
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(][uired hearing pretematurally sharpetied to' dis- 
tinguish the dainty tread. 

To say yon conld have knocked them .down with 
a feather, 'Would • be ' to say ' nothing ; they were ' s» 
far gone with ^fright ds to havejost 'the use 'of all 
their faculties, that of self-preservation with the 
rest ; the only sdhses left them . were sound- .and 
sight, , and; "those only in one 'direction. / Dotm it 
caitie^ istepr .bgr etepr; they oould hdre cbunted each 
in -itar fiizii.' ;-AU.' at once* it stopped, and in the 
silence that-, they could -hear their own 

hearts beating. r 

It hdd* stopped; why ? would it come no further? 
Had: its 'gmesomd jcfumey . ended ? 

It as perhaps ks weU that it had not, for it is 
pretty certain , they would never have dared, to move 
from' that; passage all; night, but have been found 
there in foffloi!ZL terror when the morning d^^wned. 
For scmie -seconds the only sound v^as the beating 
of their own hearts, and then the quiet tap, tap, 
began again. It was very slow, as though the 
walker were inclined to take his time. Down it 
came, descending step by step, nearer and nearer, 
clearer and clearer every instant. 

At last they knew that it had reached the bottom 
of the flight, for the sound was on their own level, 
and advanced in a parallel line. The boys had no 
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doubt that the walker who took his walks abroad 
at this unearthly hour was in the same passage as 
themselves. They could not see it, but, like Soland, 
something told them so, and they knew it. Tap, 
tap, tap, it came, dainty footsteps, nearer and 
nearer. 

Their gaze was painful in its unconscious in- 
tensity ; waiting, yet dreading to see what was to 
be seen. By the sound they were aware that it 
was distant only some few feet, but so dark was it 
still they could see nothing. As they agreed the 
next morning, the memory of the suspense of those 
moments would be with them their whole lifetime. 

Nearer and nearer; it must be nearly within 
reach of the last of the line, and yet nothing but 
darkness. But only for an instant, and then — 
something is seen. The boys shrank into them- 
selves, every remnant of life gone out of them, for 
now they not only hear, but see, too. Valiant 
young ghost- seekers ! 

What they see is a dim, white, shadowy some- 
thing, without form and void, moving on them with 
a slow, gliding movement, apparently unconscious 
of their presence. What it is in that light it is 
impossible to say ; it might be fish, fowl, or fiend ; 
all that can be seen is a dim, shadowy, white some- 
thing moving slowly forward, tap, tap, tapping as it 
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goes. The tapping might be a dainty lady's, or the 
step of a little child, or of a light walker ; one thing 
is clear, when Eoland said it walked on air, he was 
wrong, for the sound of its footsteps is distinctly 
heard, not noisy or intrusive, but as though some 
one were taking a quiet stroll, and thinking as he 
went; only the hour and the place were against a 
theory of that sort. 

It comes to them, and slowly passes, moving in 
measured and even paces, as though in no hurry — 
as though it were quite a commonplace thing to 
take a melancholy stroll at that season of the night. 
When Eoland said he could not see the face, he was 
no worse off than they are, for they can see literally 
nothing but a dim, white outline — its height, its 
breadth, and shape, were invisible in the surround- 
ing darkness. As it passes it creates a distinct 
draught — each boy was conscious of that — a gentle 
current of air, as is caused by any movement ; and 
Holam averred that something, he could not say 
what, touched him in the face, as though a light flip 
from a handkerchief. 

At last it passed them, was out of sight, and the 
boys could hear the awful tap, tap, tapping, as it went 
towards the lavatory. Norman was last near the 
staircase, and like a shot, when he recognised that 
it was going from them, he rose to his feet, and took 
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to his legs as for dear life, followed, helter-skelter, 
oblivious of any noise they might make, by all the 
rest. Whether they Were followed or not, they 
never troubled to perceive, but reaching their room» 
thef juiflped into bed, deftf' to all Bonn's and 
CliflfOrd's questions, lying sppU-bound, trembling, 
and silent, until fatigue bvertook th^m, and they 
slept a troubled sleep. • • • 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE GHOST QUESTION DECIDED. 

Of course the next morning their adventures were 
told all' over the School, and* a fine discussion they 
created. ► As fol« • Pdlly Scdftrid, he ■ was in eistksies ; 
wit?h 'fiuie sarcasrri h^ • twitted ea6h of ' th6 '^six with 
theit'^^evious icepticistn; Was it, he- asked, the 
im^a'of theiif.'gDttiHiihothdr ? Did they'. think they 
might have' teeeli^dShftaining ? Were they' quite sure 
it wasn't alt a. cram ? And so on. Messrs. Norman 
& G6.{ didn'fe like'. it, but nothing 'could rob him of 
a- tfitttftphj-of : which hd' was fully capable of making 
thef very Hiost. * - 

Theii? story was received, in different ways by 
diffBresnti^ persons. Some, especially the youngsters, 
took it -in: with perfect faith and open-mouthed 
amazejneiit. Others, ' ndt (Juitfe -W young, were 
inclined to be critical making uiipleasant reniarks : 
they had a tendency to believe it was a case of 
" stuffing," — whaf they meant you must find out 
for yourselves, explanation is beyond me,— asking 
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the adventurers if they thought them quite so 
" green ; " insinuating most imkindly that Messrs. 
Norman, Holam, & Co.'s characters were too well 
known to warrant much faith in any tale of that 
sort from them. As for the seniors, most of the 
fifth and the whole of the sixth forms — ^they scoffed 
at the whole, declining to listen to any such nonsense. 

The six felt themselves much ill-used ; such a 
reception after the perils they had undergone, they 
had never expected. It was all very well, and they 
had not hesitated to treat Eoland in similar fashion, 
but it was very different with themselves, young 
men of such integrity, — it was hard. The worst of 
it was, they got neither belief nor sympathy, their 
terrors were laughed at as well as their courage ; as 
for the awful thing they had seen, they were advised 
to tell that to the " marines." They were in a pretty 
bad temper by the time the morning was over — 
inclined to inflict personal chastisement on the 
school all round. They felt outraged, insulted, and 
disgusted, like many another in the school of the 
world. They had thought to gain glory in the eyes 
of all, and lo ! they were laughed at. They did 
thrash half-a-dozen younsters ; Harry had a stand- 
up fight with Tom Crocher, who sat next him. He 
didn't exactly come off first best, and the result 
failed to relieve their feelings. 
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In desperation they left the scoflBng crowd behind 
them, and retired to a remote corner of the lower 
field. They lay on their backs in a little grassy 
dell, and looked up at the cloudless vault with 
contempt. They remembered the rain of the night 
before — ^the drip, drip, drip, drip, against the case- 
ment, their agitated nerves — and scorned the sun. 

" Those fellows are a pack of idiots ! " said Harry, 
his head pillowed in a cluster of daisies. 

"Jackasses ! " said Howard Warden with brevity, 
trying to look the sun steadily in the face, and 
failing in the attempt. 

" The governor " — by which he meant the Eev. 
Mr. Holam — " always did say most boys were no 
good. I never believed him before," said Jack, bury- 
ing his chin in a bunch of buttercups ; " I do now." 

" I punched young Poulter's head, and I'll do it 
again if he doesn't take care," said Ted Maiming, 
tilting his hat over his eyes. 

Young Poulter was about up to his shoulders, so 
it wasn't much to boast of. 

" I can swear it was a ghost, can't you, Howard ? " 
said Norman, after an interval of reflection. 

" Don't know. Can swear I thought so," returned 
Howard. 

There was a short pause. Then, in a tone of 
much meaning — 
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" It was something in white." 

" Of course it was something in white ; we know 
that," retorted Harry testily. He wasn't quite sure 
what it was iimself, and he wanted to be. 

" I tell you what, we were in an awful fright," 
said J^.ck. 

No one dared to deny, and all were unwilling to 
confess. It was an unpleasant position. 

" Look here," said Ted, • rolling over oh to his 
face ; " the best thing we caji do i& .to watch for it 
again." i.. . . i .j - ■. 

At first sound it was a most unpalatable proposal, 
and there was not jnuch applause. . Experience told 
them, ifc was very well to talk of such- things, but 
dififereijt.to do them. . * i 

* "J daresay once is quite enoughs for some," said 
JIarry.:. i i . '. • 

" EuU)i^ ! " ;said "Ted.. " I'm' not .going to be 
called a liar. I don't believe it was* a ghost ; and 
if it were,» rm not going to funk it. It couldn't 
eat me." 

" I don't think, Ted, you showed such particular 
pluck last-night," said .Warden.i. . 

"I know, that," acknowledged Ted; "but that 
was the first time. I daresay we shouldn't show 
such a lot of white feathers if it were to come again ; 
and what's more, we'd have lights." 
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" Lights ! " they shouted in chorus ; " you don't 
suppose it would show if we had lights." 

" Wouldn't it ? I'm not so sure of that ! How do 
we know what it was ? We could neither move 
nor see we couldi only* hear' something walking. 
It was only because it was so dark we were in such 
a iright ; I say, let's- have lights." • ^ 

^\Yhat sort of Jighte 1'* 0aid Barry, hesitatingly ; 
the suggestion; wasT' itot (such a bad onb; ' ''we 
conldn^ HaVd'Oandles." ■ i • ■ 

. Why riot? But anyhow, Jack's got two dark 
lantei^f let's have them/' > 
V yWheji db jovL propose; to do it*?'' asked 
Howard ^ 

" To-night," . said Ted, f determined fd* strike the 
iron while it was hot. " If it has .come twdoughts 
^running, the ichanoe* are, it will: cenie a thitd.? 
- doii't know anything about that. ^ I'^can'tsay 
I re^hfthe. ided of anoCher 'aflfeirlikb thfe last,'* said 
Habyj doUibtingly. i i Ji ' ; 

"Therei won't be. All we wanted was a light," 
persisted iToi ":We Jwere^ muflfs -n«t< to think of 
that before, only we didn't expect anything at all." 

" I'm willii^,!' said Jaek,"after another pause for 
reflection. " At*, any ' rate, it ', will make things 
clearer." 

"We'd better keep it quiet from the others," 
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suggested Howard, "or we shall have a whole 
swarm of them." 

" That won't do," said Ted, « We began it by 
ourselves, and we'll go through it by ourselves; and 
then we shall know what we did see and what we 
didnt." 

On that imderstanding the matter rested; the 
dinner-bell clanging out over the meadows put an 
end to further discussion. During the remainder of 
the day their numerous friends did not fail to touch 
freely upon delicate points of their ghostly narrative, 
but the knowledge that they would probably soon 
be able to place the matter beyond doubt, one way 
or the other, made them philosophers, and they were 
not half so thin-skinned as in the early morning. 

That night, in contrast to the last, was beautifully 
clear; there was a vivid moon and myriads of 
stars. Nine o'clock, bedtime, came, and their 
resolution to discover if the ghost were a ghost 
remained unchanged. It had been kept a perfect 
secret even from Dunn and Clifford ; the revelations 
of their plans astonished that courageous pair not a 
Uttle. 

"Now, you fellows," said Ted, addressing his 
friends directly they reiached their room, " perhaps 
you recollect the cheerful conversation we had last 
night ? No more of that sort of thing agcdn, if you 
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please ; we won't have our hair stood on end if we 
can help it Anybody who talks horrors will get 
kicked all round." 

This was specially addressed to Cecil Dunn, who 
had a strong tendency that way, and a gift for tell- 
ing tales of terror, which made it diflBcult for his 
hearers to determine whether they stood on their 
heads or heels. 

Each boy undressed and for the present got into 
bed ; but no sooner had the master been round, and, 
seeing they all seemed right, had taken the candles, 
than they were out again, pulling on trousers, coats, 
and socks ; candles were produced and lighted, and 
they sat and talked. And there they all continued 
talking for nearly four hours, long after Dunn and 
Clifford testified by their snores that they were 
asleep ; dozing off time after time in spite of their 
Spartan efforts to keep awake ; only waking up to 
find themselves tumbling headlong on to the floor ; 
suffering the torments of the wearied, longing for 
slumber, but as obstinately determined to keep 
awake, as boys can be when they have made up 
their minds and are in earnest. It would be diflScult 
to say how mcpiy times they looked at their watches, 
under the impression that the hour for action had 
arrived, and when it did arrive it was not a little 
welcome. 
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" A quarter to one," sang out Ted Manning, the 
self-appointed leader of the night's adventure; 
" now then, wake up ! this sort of thing won't do I " 

Which was ptobably true if they meant to move, 
though in point of sleepiness he was 'quite' as ^reat 
a sinner as the rest The boys, shook ■ 1ih«iris4lves, 
rubbed their knuckles hard into their eye^ -and rose 
up ready for the fray. • » • 

" We won't go to the same place as-^ did -last 
night.} it . was rather too close quaitfln^ ' tot 'be 
pleasant; but we'll stand at the^^ bottom- 'of the 
staircase, at the- side where, ghost? of' ftO' ghoetj 
unless it happens to know we're there, and Jocks, 
it won't be able to see us." ^ ; i : j" v !. 

The. , boys ^reed, though the mention- of the 
word ghost" seat a -^remoliitoiy- shiver? thlough 
thera. -^The daxk^lairtems were- lit ; Ted took one, 
the other wa» entrusted to Jack. ' • t * ' 

" ]S"o\^; look here," harangued Ted, " there toust 
be no: funki^ig. . If anybody feels frightened, let 
him ge<2 out of . it. » My blood's up, - and I don't 
mean to rest till^ I've made my nrind up -as to the 
sort of gentry we have to deal with. Is anybody 
afraid?" 

Apparently not ; no one made a remark 
" Those fellows sha'n't have the chance of saying 
we're dreaming again, because we're not; I'm as 
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cool as I ever was in my life, and I feel as though 
I'm going to keep .so. Jack, don't you shine your 
lantern till I. giye^ you the word ; it will be quite 
light enough down thera .to see, and if you don't 
object, I'll have thOifil^t show." r ' 

Ted was having all the talkiug to himself; the 
rest might:, have been dumb J though the^B was no 
doubt his coolness, so different to -his m£«iner that 
time lastS^nighl^ bfui' the- l^fdctiouS ' effect icoolness 
and coui^ft always do:havev , • 

This 'time they jiid: not put out .the jcandl^s, but 
left them* burning whpn they weat j^it, two by two, 
shutting their door behind theni. * i Whether the . light 
was more cbe/^ring'.thau the ;darkness aftej: ^oU- was 
doubtfid, 'fori tl^e:: moon's rayip, fglsmcingf h^re and 
there, with* thfeir/oal4'iStill light; making tlfe diadows 
darkerifitiUy ha(J-«itljer a ghastly effect, r , 

The great. oak fltaircase, wider than staircases are 
made novadaye,; omcarpeted. and well -polished, 
was bathed in a flood of moonshine, and the silv,ery 
light shone, partially down/ the corridor through 
which it would.'Walk. It wa3 pretty^ doubtless — 
a fine effect for the painter; but it ^ftruck them as 
rather ghostly. The moon c&.me through a' window 
at the head of the staircase, so that it shone straight 
down, rendering the blackness on either side blacker 
still. 
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Ted led the way, and down they went, a proces- 
sion of six in single file ; they would have looked 
rather curious to a casual observer, the six boys, at 
that hour of the night, or rather morning, — ^their 
hair all tumbled, a scared look in their eyes, — agoing 
down that glorious staircase in that gingerly way, 
starting at shadows, looking on every side for an 
invisible something. 

When they reached the bottom they stopped — 
as the ghost had done, if you remember, the night 
before ; then turning to the left, they stood under 
the staircase, in the shadow, surrounded by the 
blackness of the night. Unpleasant recollections 
came upon them, and they trembled as they stood. 

Every now and then Manning took out his 
watch, and, opening his lantern, saw the time. He 
was cooler than any of them, and kept making 
common-place remarks in an undertone. 

This exasperated Harry, whose nerves were all 
of a twitter. 

" I wonder," he said, as well as he could speak 
for trembling, "you can't hold your tongues at a 
time like this." 

" You're afraid, my boy," returned Ted, with per- 
fect calmness. " I thought you had more pluck ! " 

" I'm not afraid of you," retorted Harry, striving 
in vain to keep his teeth from chattering. 
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" I wish you fellows wouldn't make that noise ; 
it makes one nervous/' said Jack. 

Something did, for his words came out by jerks, 
one after another. 

" It's one o'clock! " said Ted, looking at his watch. 
" I wonder how much longer we're going to be kept 
waiting." 

His wonder was soon at an end, but in a manner 
quite unexpected. 

They were standing listening, with their ears wide 
open, when all of a sudden they heard the school- 
room door opened and then carefully shut again. 

You must understand that they stood on the first 
floor, beneath them was the playroom, the school 
library, and some of the masters' private rooms ; 
while in front of them — that is to say, in the front 
of the staircase — was the corridor leading to the 
lavatories ; while directly behind them was a stair- 
case built between two walls, leading to the school- 
room, and used only, or principally, by the boys. 
So they could distinctly hear one of the small 
schoolroom doors — that nearest them — leading into 
the cloisters, opened and shut again. 

They turned round in astonishment ; even Man- 
ning turned pale, it was so unexpected. Who could 
be in the schoolroom at such an hour ? and what 
did they want in the cloisters ? They were 
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questions the boys could not answer, but with pale 
cheeks and eager ears they listened for something 
further. 

Nor did they listen in vain. 

All at once the intense silence was broken by a 
sound of some one jumping and leaping over the 
forms and desks in the schoolroom below, and then 
a smart bang, as of some one dropping the flap of 
a desk, as was their custom to do. 

Their astonishment was grotesque. What maniac 
could it possibly be who had chosen this hour for 
larking in the schoolroom ? 

Bang! bang! bang! went the desks, as though, 
some one was running along, and opening and 
shutting a whole row of them. 

They did not know whether to laugh or cry ; it 
was so appalling, yet so absurd. 

" Well, if that's a ghost, it's a very queer one ! ** 
said Ted. Then, like a flash, — " I tell you what, 
let's undo the cistern." 

" What for ? " said Jack, shivering. 

" Never mind— for the ghost ! " returned Ted. 
" Come along ! " 

And he turned, and ran towards the lavatories, 
followed by the others, as fast as they could for 
fear. 

When the school had been originally built, some 
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eccentric architect had planned one of the main 
cisterns in the floor at the very entrance to the 
lavatories, and there, rather improperly, it had been 
allowed to remain, covered over by a large, locked 
wooden cover, of which the school porter was sup- 
posed to have the key. Somewhere or other, how- 
ever, Ted Manning had picked up a key which 
exactly fitted it; this he now produced, and by its 
aid, and by the help of the others, who were in 
profound ignorance of his intentions, he proceeded 
to remove it bodily from its place, and pile it up 
against the wall. 

"What's this for?" said Howard, who didn't 
quite like it " We shall have somebody drowned." 

"Never you mind!" retorted Manning, who 
seemed possessed by a demon of mischief and 
mystery. " Let's go back for the ghost ! " 

They went back, all considerably mystified as to 
the object of their recent proceeding. Whoever 
fell into that cistern would be very unlikely to 
forget it; and who Ted expected to fall into it 
they were not a little puzzled to know. What 
followed had never entered their mmds; if it had, 
I doubt if they would have taken the part they 
did. 

Just as they came to the bottom of the staircase* 
they heard the schoolroom door open below. 
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" On the stairs, quick ! " said Ted, They were 
half-way up in an instant He stopped them. 

" That will do, stand stilL Now for the ghoat ! ' 

He seemed to he treating the whole afhir as a 
joke, and they looked at him in astonishment. 

" Listen!" 

There was no need to say that ; they were listen- 
ing with all their might, and shivering too. They 
heard the door shut below, seemingly with great 
care ; then a pause ; then the tap, tap, tap, the 
dainty footsteps of the preceding night. Some- 
thing was coming up the stairs, probably the curious 
being who chose one o'clock for the agreeable 
occupation of banging desks and jumping over 
schoolroom forms. Higher it came, and higher; 
the boys could hardly breathe. It had reached the 
top of the flight — it would come up to them. 

All at once something in white turned round the 
corner, and stood right beneath them. 

In an instant Manning's lantern had turned full 
on it, fully open ; and there, full in the glare, right 
before the astounded boys, standing as though 
hesitating, was Bertie Mayne, in his night-shirt, his 
eyes wide open, but sound asleep — a somnam- 
bulist ! 

Before the astonished boys had realised who it 
was, or his condition, Bertie turned sharply on his 



** All at once something in white turned round the comer, and 
stood right beneath them."— Pa^^e 72. 
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heels, and walked quickly down the corridor towards 
the open cistern; and before they could utter a 
sound of warning or alarm, there was a fearful 
splash, and an awful piercing scream, which rang 
through every comer of the building — and Bertie 
Mayne was in the cistern struggling for his life ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BERTIE SHOWS FIGHT. 

That was a disturbed night for every ona That 
scream of Bertie's, when he suddenly woke to con- 
sciousness, and found himself struggling up to his 
chin in water, brought masters and boys from all 
corners of the house, scantily dressed, hardly awake, 
wonderingly asking each other what was the matter. 
The first to discover the cause of all this commotion 
was Mlntyre, the senior boy. Fancying that the 
scream had come from the lavatories, fearing he 
knew not what, he ran down the corridor in Ids 
night-shirt and trousers, only pulling himself up in 
time to save himself from going head foremost into 
the open cistern. 

" Who's done this ? " he asked in surprise. 
"Why, there's somebody in! who's that?" No 
answer ; he could only hear something splashing in 
the water. " Bring a light quick ! there's a fellow 
drowning." 

Mr. Martyn came rushing up with a candle. 
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dressed only in his night-shirt and trousers, followed 
by a crowd of boys, big and little, similarly attired. 

" What's the matter ? " he asked, as he came up. 

"I don't know; hand me the light," said 
M'Intyre. Then shining it over the water : " Why, 
it's Mayne ! There's some foul play here. Mayne ! 
The fellow's drowning in a swoon I " 

So it seemed, for he sank under the water, mak- 
ing no attempt at saving himself, which to one of 
his size would have been easy. 

" Take the light, quick ! " 

Mr. Martyn took the light from M'Intyre's hand, 
and the monitor jumped in to the rescue. 

With some difficulty, for Mayne was no slight 
weight, he was got to the side, and lifted out by the 
help of those around. Laying him on the floor, 
they discovered that he was half-drowned, and 
quite insensible. 

" Get me some towels and blankets as quickly as 
you can," said Mr. Martyn ; and the boys started off 
to obey. As far as they could see, the new monitor, 
to whom they had such an objection, was gone from 
this life, and there were not a few conscience- 
stricken faces among those who stood aroimd. 

"Lay him on his face," said Mlntyre, himself 
sopping wet It was an odd scene — ^the naked boy 
inanimate on the floor, two or three seniors trying 
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tlieir hardest to bring him back to life, the crowd of 
frightened boys in their night-shirts looking on. 
For some minutes their efiforts were vain; the boy 
seemed really dead. 

" This is awful ! " said Mr. Martyn. " Some one 
fetch the Doctor." He meant Dr. ChurchilL The 
responsibility was more than he cared to incm* 
alone. 

" Wait a moment/* said M'Intyre ; " he moves." 

The monitor's quick eye had caught a slight 
movement of his chest, and then, putting his cheek 
to the boy's mouth, he felt a breath — very faint, but 
still perceptible. They redoubled their efiforts, and 
in another minute Mayne gave a great sigh, as 
though waking from a troubled dream, moving his 
arms as though to stretch himself. Waiting a 
moment, he opened his eyes, and looked round in 
wonder. Staying for no more, satisfied he was on 
a fair road to recovery, they rolled him up in a 
blanket, and carried him bodily to his bedroom. 
Soon after Mr. Martyn cam out, dismissed the 
crowd of boys, who were inclined to lounge and 
gossip outside, and in another half-hour Mayne had 
so completely recovered as to need no further care. 

" I should be obliged," he said, " if you would not 
say anything in the morning about this matter. I 
often do walk in my sleep " — 
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" Tlien," interrupted Mr. Martyn, " you ought not 
to sleep alone." 

"It's not so bad as that," said Bertie, with a 
smile ; " and I daresay after to-night I shall have 
had a lesson which will make me mend my ways. 
But you promise to say nothing ? " 

" If I do/' said Mr. Martyn, " it will be on the 
distinct imdeifstanding that you will speak yourself. 
If we were to let this sort of thing pass unnoticed, 
we should have somebody murdered next." 

" I think, Mayne," said M'Intyre, " Mr. Martyn's 
right. It's not your, but the school's reputation 
which is at stake; it was by the merest chance 
you were not drowned." 

" You may rest assured that if you don't speak I 
shalL I only ask you to leave it in my hands, and 
I think I may safely promise such a thing shall not 
occur again, at least in our time." The last words 
with a quiet smile. 

" Very well, Mayne ; on that understanding we 
shall say nothing. Only, mind you don't let it go 
in silence," said Mr. Martyn. 

" All right ! you need have no fear, of that," 
returned Bertie. 

" Good-night ; I hope you'll have no more noisy 
fellows to disturb you." He shut the door as 
they left him, not quite able to make out the 
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new monitor, and wondering what he intended 
to do. 

Long after they left him, Bertie sat in a brown 
study, thinking of many things — unconscious of the 
flight of time — dreaming dreams — asking himself if 
they would be so hard on him if they knew all — 
and again and again putting the question to his 
heart, was it not possible to win their love ? He 
had anticipated such happy times ; he had heard so 
much of Boxall, and Boxall ways ; he had hoped to 
do great things in the playing-fields, as in the school : 
the reality was so different from the anticipation, it 
was hard to bear. You could see, as he sat with 
his face in his hands, that his cheek was paler than 
when he came, his eyes had lost some of their fire, 
his face its bright expression ; there was a woeful 
change in Bertie Mayne. If Miss Charlotte could 
have seen him ! 

It was singular that when the boys came together 
after breakfast nothing was said of the ghost. One 
would have thought that their daring deeds would 
have spurred them on to anything but silence. But 
such was not the case. Perhaps, after all, they 
considered the part they had played was not such a 
valiant one ; and it is certain they had suffered not 
a few qualms of conscience when reflecting upon 
the sequel of Bertie and the cistern. 
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Their first instinct, when they heard the plunge, 
was to fly ; and fly they did, leaving Mayne, for all 
they knew, drowning in the dark. And if those 
who afterwards gathered to the rescue had had their 
wits about them, to notice who was and who was not 
there, they would have seen that the occupants of 
Norman's dormitory were conspicuous by their 
absence ; and if it had crossed their minds to dis- 
cover why, they would have found them vainly 
trying to appear fast asleep in bed, more uncomfort- 
able, if possible, than on the night before in the 
very presence of the ghost. 

Then they were terrified, they knew not at what ; 
now they had good reason to know. Their con- 
sciences pricked them beyond bearing. The question 
they had to answer was, Was Bertie Mayne drowned? 
and if he was drowned, who had drowned him? 
Certainly some one ; but the question was, Who ? 
The matter caused a warm discussion. 

One and all protested that when they removed 
the lid they had not the remotest idea of what it 
was for ; five of them agreed that all the fault was 
Ted's ; this Ted declined to see ; he declared that 
he was no more to blame than they were. On the 
whole, it was a very pretty quarrel. It is possible, 
that had they not been afraid of being overheard, 
they would then and there have had a pitched battle. 
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In the morning they were glad to hear that Bertie 
was alive and well ; still, if inquiries were made, 
and they were found out, things might be unpleasant. 
It did not add to their peace of mind to learn that 
Cecil Dunn had been an attentive observer of all 
that had been said and done. Their first impulse 
was to thrash him there and then ; on further con- 
sideration, they contented themselves with fearful 
threats as to future tortures if he didn't hold his 
tongue. 

The talk was all of Mayne and his misadventures. 
Many and various were the conjectures how it could 
have happened, and who had caused it. This style 
of conversation made our young friends feel uncom- 
fortable. Cecil Dunn's position was not pleasant; 
they stuck to him closer than brothers, dogging him 
wherever he went, giving him serious talkings to 
whenever they got him by himself. It was freely 
hazarded, expulsion might be the fate of the offenders, 
if found out ; they were too anxious and excited to 
pay much attention to their lessons. 

Quite a hundred boys crowded together in the 
cloisters, listening to surmises and suspicions, and 
among them our six friends, Ted and Harry being 
so intimate with Dunn as to insist upon each taking 
an arm. Part of the school — those in the dormi- 
tories farthest from the lavatory — had slept on 
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through all the disturbances, and were eager to be 
told all there was to hear. 

While they stood there Maclntyre came out, 
and was immediately surrounded by querists, anxious 
to know what was going to be done. 

" You know,*' said he, " if I could tell you I 
wouldn't; but as it is, I don't happen to know. 
But I can and do say this, that the boys who 
unlocked that lid last night, when they knew that 
a fellow who walked in his sleep would probably 
pass that way, were guilty of an action of which 
they ought to be thoroughly ashamed." 

And he passed on, leaving them to digest his 
words. 

" I'm glad to say I don't know anything about 
it," said Eoland, at which the boys laughed; the 
idea of Polly having a hand in anything of that sort 
was rich. 

"I only hope," said Walmsey, with his usual 
sneer, " that it will be a hint to him to take him- 
self off." 

" What a fellow you are, Walmsey," put in Jack, 
anxious not to appear too silent. " You might have 
a positive spite against him." 

" So I have ; what business has he to come here 
and insult us by his presence ? " 
. "He's an awful cad," said Harry, on Jack's 
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principle ; but you wouldn't have liked to have 
seen the fellow drowned." 

" Fm not so sure of that ; they always drown 
curs." 

" But how do you know he is a cur ? You only 
suppose," said Ted. 

It was remarkable what a new disposition was 
shown by the companions-in-misfortune to speak up 
for Mayne. 

Walmsey noticed it. 

"You seem to have changed your mind suddenly; 
perhaps you opened the cistern. You were sure 
enough about it the other day." 

That chance shot about the cistern went home. 
Ted made up his mind to say no more in Bertie's 
favour, if by so doing he incurred suspicions of such 
an unpleasant nature. 

" You couldn't go about drowning everybody who 
was a cur or a cad," said Jack, "or how about 
Dunn?" 

That unlucky speech, spoken in a thoughtless 
moment, almost did for them. 

"Don't you talk," cried Dunn. "I could tell 
something about you — " 

But, luckily, the boys would listen to no more ; 
for supposing he was going to defend himself in 
his usual strain, they hustled him about, and trod 
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upon his toes so much, that he was perforce obliged 
to hold his tongue. 

" Boys, will you let me speak to you ? " said a 
voice; and looking up, they saw Mayne in their 
midst. 

He had come upon them while they had been 
engaged in hustling Dunn, and taken them by 
surprise. 

" It depends upon what you have to say," replied 
Walmsey, in his contemptuous way. 

"I have something to say about last night, which, 
I trust, will promote a better imderstanding amongst 
us all," said Bertie, not noticing his tone. 

The boys saw that he looked pale and ill ; there 
were no signs of anger in his face ; and they were 
willing, for more reasons than one, to hear what he 
had to say. 

"The imderstanding between us is perfect already ; 
it could not be better. I thought you knew that," 
said Walmsey, in a tone of studied insult. 

"I have not come to bandy words with you, 
Walmsey; if you are not willing to hear, perhaps 
you had better go." 

** Thank you for the permission ; it is very kind 
of you to grant it," sneered Walmsey. 

"You seem determined to quarrel, and I am 
equally determined you shall not ; we will see who 

G 
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has his way," said Bertie, with perfect good temper. 
Then speaking to them all : " I needn't tell you 
what happened last night : you know as well, per- 
haps better, than I do. I walked in my sleep, as I 
sometimes do; somebody opened the cistern, and I 
fell in. I was not drowned, for which I have had 
to thank Maclntyre ; nor am I any the worse for 
the adventure. But as the affair has been left in 
my hands, I wished, boys, to speak to you. First of 
all, who removed the lid, whether accidentally or not, 
I have not the slightest desire to know. I only 
trust it may be the beginning, not of enmity, but of 
a better understanding — some sort of kind feeling 
between us." 

The six conspirators felt much relieved, and were 
only prevented from cheering by seeing he continued 
speaking. 

" I have not had a very happy life, though I have 
very far from cause to complain ; and I came here, 
not thinking to find friends ready made — I was not 
so foolish as that — but hoping and thinking you 
would let me make them. I never thought you 
would condemn me in haste, unheard. Will you 
not prove me ? will you not give me, as you give 
every one else, a fair trial ? and then, if I be worthy 
of your friendship, give it me ? Come, let us begin 
on a new footing, and start afresh." 
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It was not an eloquent appeal — I do not know 
that it was even a plucky one. Bertie feared he 
had made a mistake directly he had spoken ; but it 
was not without its effect upon the boys, for it 
came so evidently from his heart. 

" Well give you a trial ! " shouted Harry, in 
gratitude for his generosity. "You're a rattling 
good fellow." 

The boys laughed at this characteristic observa- 
tion — for Harry was given to turn and turn about 
— ^but made no remark. There was an uncomfort- 
able sUence ; nobody seemed to know exactly what 
to say, the position was so novel. Only Walmsey's 
lip curled, as it could curl when its owner chose to 
make it, and he spoke to them in a tone of biting 
contempt. 

" What are you thinking of ? Will you be led by 
the noses by a speech like that ? I never heard 
anything so disgusting in my life — a swindler, and 
the son of a swindler, asking us for one more try ! 
And to think such a fellow should be a monitor at 
BoxaU!" 

Then, to Bertie : — 

" Shall I tell you what our answer is ? We think 
you're a cur and a cad, and we only hope you'll 
take this hint, as you weren't drowned, and go." 

To do him justice, he thoroughly despised the 
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want of spirit he thought was shown by Bertie ; 
but he had made a mistake in his man this time. 

Bertie's cheek flushed as it was wont to do, but 
Walmsey was in error when he thought it a sign 
of cowardice. 

" I think I have warned you before to take care 
how you address me, Walmsey," said Bertie. 

" You warned me, you impudent cadi" retorted 
Walmsey. " How dare you ? " 

" Before we go any further I should like to say a 
word or two to you," said Bertie, still calmly ; but 
an acute observer might have detected a tremble 
in his voice as of rising passion. " To begin with, 
you are no gentleman ; if you were, you would know 
another when you saw him. You are ill-bred ; no 
one of good breeding would either use your language 
or behave as you do. You are a coward, for you 
have presumed on your position as an old pupil to 
attempt to bully a new one. Therefore, and to 
wind up, you will force me, in the hope of teaching 
you better behaviour in the future, to give you one 
of the best thrashings you ever had in all your life ; 
so I advise you to prepare." 

Walmsey held a cane in his hand. Wild with 
passion, he stepped forward and raised it, to strike 
Bertie. Quick as thought it was wrested away, and 
in Mayne's hand. 
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*']S"ow, look here, Walmsey/* said Bertie, no 
longer flushed, but white to the very lips. " You 
are quite aware that as a monitor I have a perfect 
right to thrash you. I intend to do so. The only 
question for your consideration is, how you mean to 
take it. If you are wise you will take it quietly, 
nor seek to make bad worse." 

" You dare to touch me ! " flamed Walmsey. 

The boys were astonished at this new phase of 
affairs. Mayne was coming out in quite a new 
character. 

" Don't talk nonsense. I'm not going to fight ; 
I'm going to thrash you ; " and he stepped forward, 
with Walmsey's cane in his right hand. Walmsey 
struck out, hitting Bertie in the face. In an instant 
Bertie's passion flamed forth, and striking out with his 
left he sent Walmsey flying right backwards, some 
feet from where he stood. 

In a second he was up again, flying at Mayne, 
beside himself with rage. But his eflforts were vain. 
With perfect self-possession, only usmg one hand, 
Bertie sent him down like a ninepin. The boys had 
no idea such strength and skill were in his arm. 
Then, striding forward, he grasped Walmsey by the 
collar with a grasp of iron, and, in spite of his 
desperate struggles, caned him until the cane broke 
in two ; when, holding him at arm's length, perfectly 
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passive — for the boy had had more than enough — 
he said even then with calmness, — 

" I am sorry, Walmsey, that you should have 
brought this upon yourself; let it be a lesson to 
you. If in future you will not treat me as I would 
wish to treat you, the consequence will be your 
own." 

And releasing him, he walked away, having given 
the boys a sight of the best and most thoroughly 
deserved thrashing they had seen for many a long 
day. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

A MATTER OF NECESSITY. 

"When Eichaxd GifiFaxd heard of Walmsey's thrash- 
ing, he was very far from pleased. So much had 
he cherished his feelings of jealous dislike towards 
Mayne, that everything he did he looked upon with 
a jaundiced eye. When he first came, he was, 
according to GifFard, a cur, cad, and coward, unfit 
to associate with gentlemen. Now that he had 
proved he certainly was no coward, probably no cur, 
according to the same authority he was an ungentle- 
manly bully, who had grossly abused his monitorial 
powers. 

It was perhaps as well he could not induce others 
to look at the affair from his point of view ; but, on 
the other hand, it could not be disguised that Mayne 
had not improved his position with his brother moni- 
tors by his treatment of Walmsey. "Without entering 
into the merits of the case, they had no hesitation in 
saying his punishment was too severe. Walmsey's 
back was covered with bruises, his face was bruised. 
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and altogether he presented an uncomfortable spec- 
tacle. Moreover, they had a tendency to accept the 
popular judgment of Mayne and his birth. 

They were all assembled in the monitors' private 
room on the evening of the thrashing, Bertie alone 
being absent, when GifiFard took the opportunity of 
pleading Walmsey's cause. 

" He has half murdered him," he said, " simply 
because he fancied himself insulted." 

"There was no fancy about that," said Fores. 
" Walmsey called him a cur, and a cad, and I don't 
know what." 

" Is he to half murder a junior because he cheeks 
him ? Besides, there's no denying the fellow is a 
cur and a cad." 

" It appears to me," said Maclntyre, " that you're 
rather hard on him. Has he ever behaved in that 
way to you ? " 

"Yes, he has, time after time," replied Richard 
defiantly, rather careless of strict truth. " I am not 
going into family history ; I suppose you can 
believe my word." 

" I can only say," replied the head monitor, " that 
as you and he get on so badly together, it seems 
rather an unfortunate thing for both that he should 
have come here." 

" Unfortunate ! You're enough to drive a fellow 
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mad, Maclntyre," said Gififard. " Look at the fellow's 
conduct since he has been here. No fellow has been 
treated as he has treated Walmsey, within my re- 
collection." 

"The juniors seem all against him," said John 
Norman. 

" Of course they are ; they're quicker at resenting 
a disgrace than we are, — a swindler, and the son of 
a swindler, to become one of us ! " 

"May I ask," said Maclntyre, rather nettled at 
his tone, " what you would have us do ? Would 
you have us call him names like "Walmsey ? or un- 
lock cisterns for him to tumble into, like some one 
else?" 

" We ought to ask him to resign ; put before him 
plainly our opinions of himself and his conduct, and 
ask him to retire voluntarily from the school. If 
he declines, then let us place the matter before the 
Doctor," said Gififard. 

His proposal was not wanting in coolness at the 
least. 

"And get well snubbed, as we should deserve, 
for our pains. Thank you, but you must not count 
upon me," said Maclntyre. " The best thing you 
can do, Gififard, is to let things take their course. 
You may be sure the Doctor is as wide awake about 
the honour of the school as you are." 
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" How is the Doctor to know what ho is ? " asked 
Eichard, forgetting Mayne said Miss Charlotte had 
told him. 

"Hish!" said Fores. 

And turning to learn the cause of the " Hish ! " 
they saw that Mayne was among them. 

" Why should I hush ? " said Giflfard, too angry 
to be careful of his speech. " Mr. Mayne knew my 
opinion of him long ago ; and that I consider him 
a cowardly bully I am going to hide from no one." 

" Surely, Gififard, you forget where you are ; this 
is not the place for bluster," returned Mayne with 
quiet dignity. 

It was unusual conduct for the monitors' room, 
where they prided themselves on the refinement of 
their language and manners. Giflfard was fully 
aware of this, and it inflamed him all the more. 

" You talk to me of bluster ! " shouted Giflfard. 
" If you don't take care, I'll treat you as you treated 
Walmsey, you swindling blackguard ! " 

Such language and threats were of course grossly 
improper, and Eichard would never have so forgotten 
himself in his sober senses. As it was, all leaped 
from their seats in astonishment. Bertie looked at 
him with surprise, not unmixed with sorrow. Such 
behaviour was possible from Walmsey and his 
friends, but from Eichard Gififard ! — 
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"I am sorry you should so forget yourself, 
Giflfard," he said. " It would grieve Miss Charlotte 
very much if she were to know " — 

The allusion was unlucky. Eichard's passion 
shocked them alL 

"You threaten me with that old harridan. Take 
that, you sweep ! " 

And he flung a classical dictionary, which he 
had in his hand, at Bertie's head. Fortunately, 
Bertie put up his hand to save himself, or the con- 
sequences might have been serious. As it was, the 
action raised cries of " Shame ! " from all who saw 
it. 

"Of course, after this, you will hear from me 
again/* said Bertie, putting the dictionary on the 
desk. 

" I shall be only too glad," said Giffard, already 
sensible he had made a mistake. 

Bertie said nothing, but collecting his books from 
his desk, he quietly left the room. 

"Allow me to tell you, GilBfard," said Maclntyre, 
directly Bertie was out, and the door shut, " that 
you have behaved shamefully." 

" What do you mean by that ? " asked Giffard. 

"I mean that you, and not Mayne, have dis- 
graced the form ; and if this matter goes any further 
without an apology from you, you will oblige me 
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by no longer numbering me among your friends," 
replied Maclntyre, with sufficient distinctness. 

To attempt to fasten a quarrel on Maclntyre was 
absurd. He was a small Hercules in size, notori- 
ously a match for any two boys in the school, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, the leader of the 
school in every sense of the word. To quarrel with 
him, therefore, was almost equal to quarrelling with 
all Boxall. But Gififard was not inclined to own him- 
self, though he might feel himself, in the wrong. 

" I should be sorry to lose that honour," he said, 
with slight sarcasm; "but I regret we are unable to 
agree." 

" Then understand, if Mayne asks me, as is not 
improbable, to be his second, if it comes to a fight, 
I don't promise to refuse," said Maclntyre. 

Gififard was quite aware that Mayne by himself, 
and Mayne with Maclntyre at his back, were 
two very different things. The prospect was un- 
palatable. 

That night, when Maclntyre retired to his room, 
some one tapped at the door, and Mayne entered. 
The head boy was awkward in his reception, for 
though he was aware Bertie was right in this parti- 
cular matter, he was not so sure about other things, 
and felt that Gififard had placed him in an un- 
pleasant position. 
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I dare say you know what I have come about," 
said Bertie. " I want you to second me if I fight 
Giffard." 

"Which I sincerely hope you will not do," 
returned Maclntyre. " It will be an awful scandal, 
a fight between monitors." 

" You cannot be more averse to it than I am," 
said Bertie. 

Maclntyre thought in that case there would cer- 
tainly be no fight, but he let Bertie go on. 

" I have never liked fights, and this one will be 
more than ever distasteful ; but it is quite clear I 
must either leave in disgrace, or assert my position 
as a sixth form and a monitor by showing that I 
will not and cannot submit to Eichard Gififard's 
studied insults and threats. You yourself must see 
that it is so." 

" I quite see you're in a hard position, but then 
so am I. For the head boy to assist one monitor 
in fighting another would be a thing unheard of; the 
Doctor would never forgive me. Can't you wait a 
bit, and see if he don't apologise ? " 

" Do you think that's likely ? and do you think 
that's a thing he ever would do to me? No, 
Maclntyre, he would treat my waiting as cowardice, 
and add insult to insult. I shall go to him to- 
morrow morning, and ask him at once if he intends 
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to apologise; if he says no — as he will — I shall 
challenge him. I must either do that or go ; I can 
bear it with patience no longer ; and to go under 
such circumstances would break — somebody's heart ; 
I cannot do that. I hoped you would be my 
second ; you know how I am circumstanced here." 

" 1 can't ! and won't ! I wish I'd never heard of 
it, with all my heart I I daren't think what the 
Doctor'll say to it all I Giflfard's mad ! stark mad ! I 
never knew him behave like this before ! But since 
you have come to me, I'll tell you what ; go to 
Fores, and say you come from me ; but for good- 
ness' sake make him hold his tongue. I must know 
nothing about it. I only wish I did. It's the 
most disgusting aflfair I ever heard of, from begin- 
ning to end." 

• Mayne waited for no more, but went to Fores. 
Fores was half-undressed, and was surprised at the 
late visit. Bertie told him his errand, and what 
Maclntyre had said. Fores scratched his head in 
perplexity. 

" It's all very well for Maclntyre to put it on to 
other people's shoulders," he said ; " but if it gets 
to the Doctor's ears — and it's sure to — ^it will be 
unpleasant for us all round. Such a thing's never 
happened before in my time. If I were head boy 
I'd ujterfere and stop it at once." 
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It was very well to say " if he were head boy," 
but he wasn't After taking a few turns up and 
down the room he gave in, as Bertie expected. 

" Very welL I suppose I must When's it to 
come off?" 

" To-morrow morning," said Bertie. 
What a hurry you're in ! I hope he'll apolo- 
gise ; it will be a load off my mind." 

"I only hope he may, but I fear it is not 
likely." 

"The DoctorH hate me for ever! hell think I 
was at the bottom of it all ! It's awful ! " groaned 
Fores. 

He might have been the principal instead of the 
second, judging from his state of mind. 

The mysterious something which reveals the 
darkest secrets had been abroad in Boxall, and by 
the time chapel was ended it was known all over 
there had been a row betwen Giffard and Mayne 
which was likely to have a pugilistic termination. 
Much td Bichard's annoyance, directly they came 
out from prayers he was surrounded by a crowd of 
unwished-for sympathisers. A night's reflection 
had shown him already that he had allowed his 
temper to lead him into a false position, and he 
had risen more than half inclined to apologise, on 
this occasion at least 
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Therefore the impression everybody seemed to 
have, that there would of course be a fight, was not 
likely to please him. 

** I know no more what you're talking about than 
the man in the moon," he said, turning round on 
them with some asperity. 

"Everybody says you are going to fight that 
fellow Mayne. I hope youH knock him into the 
middle of next week," exclaimed Jack Holam, who 
had forgotten aU about the ghost, and the cistern 
too. 

" Then everybody talks nonsense," said Bichard, 
" and knows nothing at all about it." 

" Then aren't you going to fight ? " asked some- 
body in the crowd. 

" Not to my knowledge," answered he drily. 

"What a shame!" 

And there was much dissatisfaction at being 
robbed of the expected show. But they were not 
to be disappointed after aU — at least not altogether. 

" Halloa, here he is I " shouted Harry, whose 
memory was as short as Jack's. " Here's a lark." 

Sure enough, there was Mayne coming out of 
chapel, with Fores on his arm. GifiFard turned a 
shade paler — not from physical fear, but because 
he liked neither the position nor the companionship. 

Mayne came up, a look of quiet resolution in 
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his face, Fores with his mind made up to make the 
best of it. 

" You know, Giflfard, what I have come for," said 
Bertie, a touch of pathos in his voice. " I want 
there to be an end of these diflferences between us, 
and a better understanding for the future." 

J£ Giflfard had been wise he would have accepted 
the olive branch thus held out; but he was not; 
pride and prejudice were alike against it 

" If you're not a liar," said Eichard, his temper 
getting the better of his discretion again, " you will 
remove yourself from where your presence is so 
objectionable, and go. Your absence would be the 
only kindness you could do us." 

The tone said more than the words, and the 
words said enough. 

" You decline, then, to make any apology for last 
night ? ** said Bertie in sorrow rather than anger. 

"Apology! Do you want me to knock you 
down ? " 

Such an answer scattered to the winds any hope 
of peace and goodwill ; it was adding insult to insult, 
as Bertie had anticipated. Fores groaned in spirit. 
Giflfard knew he was in the wrong, and the know- 
ledge exasperated him the more. 

" Then, Giflfard, you leave me only one alterna- 
tive ; if your own heart does not prompt you to make 
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amends I must force joil Will you fight now or 

when ? " 

It was said as calmly as though Bertie was pro- 
posing to go into break£BLst ; jet no one who looked 
at him could doubt he was thoroughly in earnest, 
nor that his veiy calmness gave him an advantage 
over his antagonist 

" Fight ? — with you ! Never ! " hissed rather 
than said Eichard. Gentlemen do not fight with 
swindlers and blacklegs." 

Mayne, advancing slightly, struck him lightly 
across the face. 

" Take that," he said 

Eichard sprang forward to strike him furiously 
with his right hand, but John Norman, who had 
Leen standing by, held his arm. 

" Not at all," he said ; " this will never do. If 
there must be a %ht — and, in spite of your objection, 
Gififard, it seems to me there must — it is impossible 
to have it now ; the bell will ring in five minutes." 

" Just so," said Fores ; " and as I shall have the 
pleasure " — in spite of himself he could not help 
laying stress upon the word — " of being Mayne's 
second, may I ask if I am to address you as 
Giffard's ? " 

"Most certainly not," answered Norman. "I 
refuse to have anything to do with it." 
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" Who asked you to ? " said Gififard, savage at his 
alacrity in declining the office. 

" No one," said Norman civilly. " No one was 
so foolish." 

" Never mind my second," said Kichard ; " and I 
can only say. Fores, I am surprised to see you mixed 
up in such a connection." 

"That is my business, I presume, not yours," 
answered Fores. 

"Exactly. No doubt you find the association 
congenial" 

"If you will allow me to speak, Gififard," said 
Norman, " I would advise you to drop this sort of 
thing, and come to business. Make it in the lower 
field, after tea." 

"Make it when and where you like," growled 
Eichard. " I don't care." 

And with the arrangement that it was to be in 
the lower field at six o'clock, they separated— 
Mayne going one way with Fores, Eichard staying 
where he was, to think things over and find a 
second. Norman's refusal to befriend him had 
touched him more than he cared to admit. In his 
heart he had counted on his assistance; and his 
declining in so public and pronounced a manner, 
before he was even asked, made him wild to think 
of it. Shaking off the swarms of boys who were 
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anxious to be his sympatliiseis and ofTer their re- 
marks, he strode off to his solitary reflectionsL And 
Teiy unpleasant reflections they were. 

Over and over again that day he cursed his folly 
and madness in giving Mayne an opportonify to be 
so obiriouslT in the right He was even alarmed at 
what threatened to be the consequences of his con- 
duct. Hitherto he had prided himself on never 
giving occasion for adverse criticism, putting great 
restraint on himself to be on his best behaviour, to 
obtain friends, to gain popularity ; now everything 
he had done threatened to be imdone by his own 
mad folly. 

Every colleague in his form he asked to second 
him, and every one in turn refused ; each gave his 
own reason for refusal, but none were at much pains 
to conceal their disapprobation of his conduct 

It made his temper worse than ever; by the 
time the evening came his heart was one mass of 
evil passions, and he vowed to do Mayne some 
great injury before the fight was over. At last^ in 
sheer desperation, he asked Edgar Walmsey to 
second him, and that young gentlemen, who still 
smarted under his punishment, was only too glad ' 
to help any one who intended to injure Mayna 

As for the boys in general, their state can be 
better imagined than described. It was impossible 
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to settle down to work with such a prospect before 
them, and great was the difficulty the masters 
experienced in compelling their wandering atten- 
tion ; indeed, it was only the fear of being detained 
which kept them to the mark at alL 

So the day went on, and when tea had been 
hniried through in a most unusual manner, and the 
signal was given for dismissal, the rush of all that 
host of boys to the lower playing-field was a sight 
to be remembered. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

OLD JACK AND YOUNG JACK TAKE DIFFERENT SIDES. 

It was a glorious evening. The heavens were a 
mingled glory of golden clouds and azure blue. 
The sun hung like a fiery ball in the western sky. 
Calm was the spirit of the time — ^that sweet calm 
which comes at eventide — very much in contrast 
to the passions which were to figure on the green. 

More than two hundred boys were there — nearly 
all the school ; of all sorts, and shapes, and sizes. 
Every form was represented, and fully too, with 
the exception of the sixth; and of those favoured 
gentlemen, so far not one was on the scene. It 
was bad enough to have such an affair between two 
monitors. To expect to have it countenanced by 
the other monitors was out of the question. They 
thought discretion the better part of valour, and 
kept themselves well out of the way. In the fifth, 
too, one or two of the upper boys were absent 
But absence was the exception, not the rule. All 
who dare, or could be there, were nigh at hand- 
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At this point the field sank in a sudden decline 
to a long level piece of grass. This was called the 
boundary, and here the boys played roundera 
hockey, or any other similar game not of suflBcient 
eminence to rank with cricket or with football It 
was a convenient place for occasions like the 
present, being out of sight of the school-house, and 
out of the way of anybody whose presence might 
be unpleasant. 

The minutes passed; the boys began to be 
impatient. There were no signs of the expected 
fray, and the spectators did not like to wait. One 
or two of them kept running up and down the 
bank, to see what might be seen. At last the 
cry went forth, They're coming ! " 

There was a great rush to see them come. But 
to a certain extent, there was disappointment. The 
only two coming were Hichard Giflfard, strolling 
leisurely across the fields on Edgar Walmse/s arm. 
But they were something, and interest grew apace. 

Neither principal nor second looked his best as 
they came among that crowd of boys. Walmsey 
still bore marks of Bertie's making upon his coun- 
tenance — notably an eye puffed beyond all know- 
ledge; and Giffard's handsome features were distorted 
by the passion which was burning in his heart. 
He was thoroughly ashamed of himself, his position, 
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and his friend. But that very shame made him 
desperate to an extent which surprised himself. 
That evening was to be one never to be forgotten in 
his life ; and for what causes you shall see. God 
rules that when passion does become our master, 
the brand, the memory of its governance, is to be 
left behind. 

"Not come yet?" sneered Eichard, coming 
down the slope, and finding that he was first. 
"He's in no hurry. Perhaps he's changed his 
mind, and thinks he'd rather run away in spite 
of all." 

"Not he," answered Walmsey, who had seen 
cause to alter his opinion of Bertie's courage. "He'll 
turn up, never fear; and meaning business too, 
unless I am mistaken." 

" What do you mean by ' meaning business ' ? " 
growled Eichard, who was not inclined to be good- 
humoured towards anybody. " If he thinks that he 
is going to thrash me as he thrashed you, I fancy 
he'll find himself mistaken." 

This was an unpleasant allusion, and Walmsey 
might have resented^ it had he not remembered that, 
under the circumstances, his friend might be ex- 
pected to be a little sore. 

As he predicted, Mayne did turn up, and quickly. 
The sight of Fores upon his arm was an extra drop 
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in Gi£fard*s cup, as he thought how his colleagues 
had treated him. 

" You're not particular about the time," snarled 
Eichard, as Fores and his principal came down the 
bank. " I thought we said six o'clock." 

" Six o'clock ? so we did. Ah ! we are a little 
late," replied Fores lightly. " I must apologise to 
have kept you waiting. The best amends I can 
make you is to get to business briskly " — this with 
somewhat of a dry intonation. " The first thing we 
have to do is to make a ring. Are there any of the 
fifth here?" 

They were all there, almost to a boy. 

" Will you fellows step out, lock arm-in-arm, and 
dear the course? If there are not enough, the 
fourth will make up. I need hardly tell you fellows 
that there must be fair play. Don't crowd or shove; 
let us keep the ring intact, and get quickly and 
smoothly through what is at best but an awkward 
matter." 

" What do you mean by an awkward matter ? " 
snapped up Eichard. " I am not aware that seconds 
are competent to criticise the rights and wrongs of 
things." 

Fores only smiled at him, exasperating Eichard 
more. But, to speak frankly. Fores was rather in 
a mood for exasperating him. Eichard Giffard had 
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sunk several degrees in his estimation since a little 
time ago. 

Readily enough the boys stepped forward and 
soon airing was formed. The two principals and 
their seconds alone stood inside ; the rest, three or 
four deep, crowded without. 

Mayne and Giffard commenced to unrobe, and 
the boys began raising themselves on each other's 
shoulders so as to lose nothing of the sight. 

Even at this early stage the contrast between 
Bertie's demeanour and his antagonist's was con- 
spicuous — the one perfectly calm and easy, seem- 
ingly more sorrowful than angry; the other with 
difficulty controlling the hot blood which was 
soursing through his veins. 

" Can he fight ? " asked Edgar, as he helped his 
friend in his preparations. 

" How do I know ? Do you suppose I know or 
care whether he fights or not ? I hope he can, for 
I mean to give him a thrashing, and something 
with it, which he shall carry to his grave ! " 

Edgar's lip curled unconsciously; for a young 
gentleman who was so confident of success Giffard 
was oddly excitable. 

" Can you use your fists at all ? " Fores was asking 
of his friend ; " because if you can't it's a bad look- 
out for you. Giffard is an old hand, and, if I 
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am any judge of looks, means to do you mis- 
chief." 

" Don't be afraid," answered Mayne, with a quiet 
smile. " It's not my first aflfair. I've had trouble 
before to-day." 

" I don't mind telling you then that I wish you 
every luck. He wants taking down a peg or two ; 
though you'll have your work cut out for you. 
It's a point in your favour that you're as cool as 
a cucumber. Gififard seems to me just the other 
way. 

Mayne's only answer was to smile again. 

Being in, he meant to go through with it ; but 
at heart he was weary of the whole business. 

"Eiddett, will you keep time?" asked Fores 
when all was ready. 

Eiddett was a giant of six feet high. He was 
in the fourth form only, for his tastes lay much 
more with matters such as the one on hand than 
with his books. 

"With pleasure," he said, and stepped forward, 
watch in hand. 

"A shilling to sixpence on Gififard?" cried a 
voice just as they were about to begin. It was 
Jack Holam, but he found no takers, for the general 
impression was that Bichard Giffard would make 
short work of Bertie Mayne. 
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I sha'n't shake hands with him," said Giffard to 
Edgar, sufficiently loud for those around to hear, as 
he advanced into the centre. 

"You must, if they want you to/* returned 
Walmsey, who was particularly anxious that the 
etiquette of the ring should be observed strictly. 

" ril see them hanged ! " retorted Giflfard. " 111 
not sully my hand with a blackguard's hand for 
any one." 

" Then I say you shall ! " cried Fores, stung by the 
insult offered to his principal, and Giffard's wanton 
defiance to all the traditions of Boxall fights. 

" Never mind," interposed Mayne quietly. " He 
cannot be less anxious to shake hands than I am." 

" But it's indecent 1 " declared Fores. 

But they paid no heed to him, and the fight 
began. 

From the first it was evident that Mayne was 
not such a novice as many there had deemed him. 
Boxing was an item which had not been neglected 
in his education; and though few could be more 
averse to fights than I am, I think it would be as 
well if, in cases of necessity, every one were capable 
of self-defence. And to the most superficial observer 
too it was plain that in point of calmness — ^that 
most important point — Mayne had decidedly the 
best of it He was cool and self-possessed, as 
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though there were nothing to disturb his nerves; 
while Giffard was in such a state of rage and tumult 
that his science was almost useless. 

The first round was short and sharp. They 
sparred for a few moments ; then Giflfard rushing in, 
Mayne fell back a step, foiled his attack, advanced 
a step, and sent him crashing to the ground. It 
was a splendid blow, straight and strong. The boys 
were taken by surprise ; there was evidently more 
in Mayne than had entered into their philosophy. 
As for Giffard, he picked himself up and sought his 
second's oflices, white-hot with fury. 

"What did you do that for?" asked Edgar, 
using the sponge to an ugly mark about his eye ; 

if you're going to play into his hands like that, 
hell pound you to a jelly." 

" Tm not going to," growled Eichard, who was 
aware of his mistake. " If he has another chance 
like that, my name's not Giffard." 

" That was a splendid hit of yours," said Fores, as 
Mayne came up. " I say, Mayne, you can fight." 

" That was only the beginning," answered Mayne ; 
" you'll find he'll be more careful now ; he thought 
I was a duffer." 

Bertie was right ; Giffard was more careful. The 
fight had entered on a new phase, each had taken 
the other^s measure ; it was to be a trial of skill and 
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endurance now, as well as eye. Very gingerly they 
played round each other, keeping well out of reach, 
each seeking to tempt the other into a false posi- 
tion, or tire him out — so far, however, without 
result. 

The third round began in the same fashion, but 
towards the end took a brisker form. Bichard 
made a feint at Mayne; Bertie parrying, followed 
his attack. Passing Giffard's defence, with his left 
hand he struck him heavily upon the nose. The 
blow told, and the blood streamed down his face. 
There was a cry at Bertie's prowess ; but the cry 
was premature, for Gififard, infuriated at Mayne's 
success, dashed in savagely, and attacking him with 
all his strength, struck him first upon the chest, 
then, with all his force, upon the forehead. Mayne, 
unable to rally, dropped heavily, lying where he fell. 

"Boys, what is this ?" 

Had the earth opened and swallowed them up 
they could hardly have been more astonished. 
Had a thunderbolt fallen in their midst they could 
hardly have been more frightened. Wholly absorbed 
in the issue of the fray, they had paid no heed at 
all to what was going on around them. Mr. Holam 
seeing the crowd in the distance, wondering what 
was the matter, had come up, unobserved, just in 
time to see Giffard knocking Bertie down, and now 

i 
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stood, with both hands raised, his hat at the back 
of his heady his eyes wide open, staring at Mayne 
upon the ground 

" Kichard GiflFard ! You ! — you, of all boys ! 
Ton amaze me I " He pushed his way through the 
crowd, only too glad to make way for him ; indeed 
one or two were stealing off already, and all heartily 
wished that they had not been there. " Supposing 
you have killed him, sir ? " 

" No, sir, he has not killed me ; I am all right," 
said Bejrtie, sitting up, and settling the question 
there and then. 

" Pon't tell me that you're all right ! How dare 
you tell me that you're all right, sir ! I never was 
so amazed in all my life before ! To think that 
Eichard Giffard, of all tjie boys in the world 1 It's 
astounding ! " 

Eichard, had he been wise, would have acknow- 
ledged his error, and stayed still under the lash of 
Mr. Holam's tongue. But he was not ; so much 
had passion blinded him that he was really not 
answerable for his actions. The English master's 
appearance on the scene at such an untoward 
moment was the crowning stroke. Throwing to the 
winds the last remnants of prudence or of decency, 
he shouted, rather than said — 

" What's astounding ? That I should take the 
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law into my own hands, which those in office are 
incompetent to administer ? Mayne is a blackguard ; 
I have told him so, and I have treated him as 
one ! " Had GifTard flown to the moon, Mr. Holam 
could hardly have been more surprised. This — this 
Eichard Giffiird ? This blustering, bullying youth ! 
the suave, courteous, gracefulGififard ? Mr. Holam had 
to rub his eyes to make sure he was awake. As to the 
boys, they were stricken dumb. The model monitor 
was coming out in a new character indeed ! 

" You must be dreaming, sir ! Are you aware to 
whom you are speaking ? What is the matter with 
the boy ? " Giffard was about to retort in kind, 
but Fores, seeing bad was getting worse, made a wild 
efifort at improvement, and made it worst of alL 

" You must excuse him, sir. Giflfard is under 
the impression that Mayne has not used him welL 
For my part, I think there is some mistake; but 
he himself believes it." A more ill-timed speech 
could hardly have been made. Giflfard turned on 
him like a madman ; his passion shocked them alL 

" And what business is it of yours ? I've stood 
enough of your insolence, and I'll see you hung 
before I stand it longer ! " 

He was about to attack Fores as he had attacked 
Mayne, but that Mr. Holam interposed. Shocked 
beyond measure at Eichard's words and manner, he 
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raised his stick to separate the two. Whether 
Eichard mistook his purpose, and thought he was 
going to strike him, is an open question; but, 
however that may be, there could be no justification 
for the scene which followed. 

The instant Mr. Holam raised his stick; Eichard 
sprang madly round, snatched it from the master s 
hand, snapped it across his knee, and before any 
one could move or speak, he raised his fist and 
stnick him to the ground. 

A great cry arose from all those who saw the 
shameful action. But so sudden and unexpected 
had it been that there was no chance of frus- 
trating his intention. That they would very 
speedily have avenged his fall — for, one and all, 
they esteemed him dearly — is beyond doubt ; but 
before they had time to wake to what had really 
happened, the fight was being continued where it 
had left off. 

Being continued, but in a different spirit. For 
the first time Bertie awoke to passion; to have 
struck Mr. Holam was far worse than striking him. 
The boys stood round in a silent crowd ; but for 
the moment or two, for, as they watched, they saw 
Giffard make a wild and blind attack on Mayne ; 
it failed, and before he could recover Bertie had 
knocked him down. 

I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BERTIE COMES OUT IN STYLE. 

Mr. Holam sprang up almost as soon as he was 
down. He turned to look for Giffard; then he 
saw that he was lying on the ground — lying on 
the ground still and motionless. The boys were 
hushed; it had all happened so suddenly it had 
taken their breath away. They looked at Mr. 
Holam, thinking to see him flaming with passion ; 
but he was not. His hat was off, his spectacles 
were broken ; he stood looking at Gififard lying on 
the ground. " What is the matter with him ? " he 
asked. " Has anybody struck him ? " 

"Mayne," said Fores, leaning over the boy; 
" Mayne has knocked him down." 

Mayne stood spell-bound, staring at the prostrate 
Richard. 

" Yes," he said, " I knocked him down." 
Mr. Holam knelt beside him. 
"Richard!" he said, "Richard!" He touched 
him, drew him over on his back. Richard lay 
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still, his hands clenched, his eyes closed, his face 
disfigured, under the evening sky. 

"He is senseless. Mayne," he cried, "what 
have you done to him ? " 

" I knocked him down," said Bertie ; " I knocked 
him down." 

Mr. Holam looked at him. Tlie boy seemed 
thunderstruck; he was gazing, helpless, horrified, 
at Eichard Giflfard. 

" God grant," said he, " that you have not killed 
him ! Isn't there a board we can put him on ? " 

Suddenly Mayne knelt by his side. 

" Eichard ! " he cried ; " Dick ! why did you hate 
me?" 

"This won't do now," said Mr. Holam, pitying 
his distress, and the look that was on his face. 
" We must get help for him. Can't some one get 
aboard?" 

Close at hand there was an old door, which had 
come there, goodness knows how ; the boys used it 
as a target for their bows, pistols, catapults, and 
what not. They fetched it, and on it they placed 
Eichard Giffard. 

" Carry him gently," said Mr. Holam ; " I think 
he is only stunned." 

They carried him gently — Fores, Eiddett, Phillip- 
son, and other of the fifth-form boys, Mr. Holam 
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going in front, Bertie coming behind, the boys follow- 
ing in a crowd — over the playing fields, through 
the cloisters, into the school It was a strange 
procession. 

When they reached the school, the boys stayed 
without. They carried him, still senseless, to his 
own room, laid him on the bed, and sent post-haste 
for a doctor. It was an agreeable termination to an 
afternoon's amusement ! Bertie Mayne was as one 
prostrated by sudden horror. When the doctor 
came, he said the blow had suspended the operation 
of the brain ; then he used his skill, and strove to 
win it back to life ; all the while the boys waited 
without for news. 

In time — a dreary time it seemed to them — 
skill prevailed; Eichard Giflfard awoke as from a 
weary dream to consciousness and sense. His first 
words were to ask where he was ; when they told 
him, he lay quite still and looked at them ; they 
looked at him with anxious eyes. He was con- 
scious, and that was all. 

But soon he improved, and ere night closed in 
the doctor saw that all he wanted was sleep and 
rest; then, he said, he would be as well as ever. 
It was good news; when the boys heard it their 
minds were eased. It was a long quiet evening ; 
the masters had little trouble with their pupils. 
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When they brought the news to Bertie, they 
found him kneeling by his bedside, dazed, as in a 
dreanu They could not make him understand 
what they said ; they repeated it again and again, 
but still he did not seem to see their meaning ; he 
looked at them with white face and staring eyes, 
and put his hands to his head. Under the doctor's 
advice they helped him to undress, and put him to 
bed too. They watched by him, till sleep, divinest 
of divine blessings, came to him; and they left 
him wrapped in slumber. 

In the morning they found that Eichard Gififard 
was himself — himself, that is to say, to a certain 
extent; his features were cut, discoloured, and 
swollen. If you had known him yesterday you 
would not have known him this morning. And 
though his senses had returned, his passion was 
still with him; for Gififard was one of those who 
nurse their rage — nurse it all the more if they are 
in the vn'ong. 

When he awoke, everything came to him ; his ^ 
quarrel with Bertie, the fight, the scene with Mr 
Holam, his own fall — all flashed on his memory with 
vivid distinctness. As he thought of it he hated him- 
self, but he hated Mayne more. He built up a chain 
of reasoning, which if anybody else had showed it 
him he would have said it was rotten throughout. 
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He said it was all Mayne's fault; he laid the 
blame throughout at Bertie's door. He argued 
thus : first of all, he said, he had no right to come 
to Boxall ; having come, it should have been posted 
high and low what he was — according to Giffard ; 
being what he was, it was iniquitous to place him 
in the sixth form; being in the sixth form, he 
ought to have behaved differently; he ought to 
have endured Walmsey's insults, and never touched 
him ; he ought to have suffered Giffard's abuse, and 
begged pardon ; he ought never to have wanted to 
fight; having wanted to fight, it was his duty to 
be thrashed; not having been thrashed, Mr. Holam- 
should have disgraced him. Above all, Eichard 
would never forgive him the blows which laid himself 
low ; he would cherish them in his heart till ven- 
geance was at hand. From first to last, the only 
part of his own conduct he regretted was his 
behaviour to Mr. Holam. That was the crowning 
blow of all. What a fool he was! what an idiot 
he was ! what a madman I "No name was too bad 
to call himself. As he thought of it, he rolled 
and tossed in bed in his agony of remorse. What 
demon of passion possessed him that he could have 
done so irreparable a deed ? Over and over again 
he asked himself the question ; no answer could he 
find. 
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As I told you long ago, Eichard Giiffard's father 
was not a rich man ; he had to earn his bread, and 
hardly earn it too. Education at Boxall was not 
feheap ; Eichard had been there many and many a 
year ; his father began to think he had been there 
long enough ; lately he had expressed this opinion 
in every letter he wrote. Only on one account did 
he allow Eichard to remain at all ; that was because 
Eichard had told him he was working for the Boxall 
— ^he was sure to get the Boxall, and the Boxall 
would do great things for him in the future. It 
was only because of this chance — this certainty, as 
Eichard styled it — that he had returned this term. 

And now, what about his hopes ? what about 
his prospects, which were only yesterday so bright ? 
What chance was there he would even be allowed 
to enter for the scholarship ? To such conduct as 
his there could be only one sequence — expulsion ; 
and expulsion to him, he felt, would mean ruin, 
moral, mental, and social. His father was a harsh 
man, not given to overmuch charity in his judg- 
ments. More than probably he would think he had 
been tricked, duped. At the best, all he could help 
his son to gain was some clerkship — some pitiful 
clerkship, Eichard said to himself, at some paltry 
tradesman's desk. His prospects would be blighted, 
his career at Oxford would be an impossibility ; he 
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would lose his status even as a gentleman, and 
become one of the miserable race of cads. And 
all this — all this misery, all this ruin, in his dis- 
torted judgment he declared was to be laid at Bertie 
Mayne's door. As he thought this, he writhed 
in bed, clenched his fists, and ground his teeth. 

As he lay turning these unpalatable thoughts 
over and over in his mind, there came a tap at the 
door, and a servant entered with a note in his hand. 
Richard took it — it was Dr. Churchill's writing. An 
involuntary prayer escaped him as he tore it open. 

" I have learnt, Giffard," it ran, " with what pain 
you can well imagine, your behaviour of last even- 
ing. More than once lately you have disappointed 
my expectations. I fear you have forgotten what 
Paul said of charity. But now by your own deed 
you have taken the matter out of my hands. I 
cannot conceive what prompted you so to forget 
what is due to yourself as monitor, and to Mr. 
Holam as your master and friend. You yourself 
will see it will be better for you not to rejoin us, 
but to leave Boxall quietly, as soon as your health 
permits. There will be no expulsion ; I prefer it 
should be an act of your own free will. I would 
not have it said you were expelled from Boxall 
School 
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"One word, Giffard, before I say good-bye — 
perhaps, in this world, for ever. My boy, you 
have good abilities; God has blessed you with good 
powers. Use, not abuse, them. Learn forbearance ; 
judge not, that you be not judged ; for, Richard, if 
we judge our neighbours, how shall we ourselves 
be judged before the throne of God ? Hate no 
one; hate is a two-edged sword, which slays the 
user. Love never fails. Our Lord Jesus, you 
know, was love. 

" Good-bye, Eichard ! God bless you in all your 
deeds, in all your thoughts I Ask Him, and He 
will do it For I am persuaded that neither life, 
nor death, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. — Your affectionate Master and friend, 

"John Churchill." 

Giffard read it through to the last word ; then 
he crumpled it in his hand, and turning over on 
his face, burst into a passion of tears. It was more 
than he could bear. The blow had fallen so swiftly, 
80 unexpectedly, so heavily — the burden was beyond 
his strength. He had never dreamed punishment 
would so quickly follow the offence. Yesterday 
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he was respected, trusted, honoured in the school ; 
to-day he was — expelled ; the work of years ruined 
by one act of mad, unthinking passion — as many 
another work has been ruined in the time past, 
f and will be ruined in the time to come. Where 
were his dreams ? where his bright hopes ? his 
castles in the air ? Fallen to the ground, as a pack 
of cards. 

Every word of the doctor's letter burned itself on 
his brain, in letters which would never be erased. 
He saw now the prize which had been his, the prize 
which he had lost ; he saw the position he had held 
in his master's esteem, and which was gone for ever. 
Had the doctor written a cold curt letter, bidding 
him begone, and so ended, he could have borne it 
better ; but the tone of love, of sorrow — the words 
of mournful regret, which would have praised, but 
were forced to blame — went to his heart. 

As he lay there in his anguish some one tapped 
at the door — ^he paid no heed ; the tap came again 
— still he paid no heed ; then the door opened 
gently, and Bertie entered. Richard turned in his 
bed and saw him — saw him who in his heart he 
vowed had ruined him. 

" Giffard," said Mayne, advancing to the bied, and 
standing by him, " will you forgive me ? " 

" Forgive you ? " said Richard. 
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Bertie saw he had been crying by his disfigured 
face. 

" Giffard ! " he cried, " if you only knew how 
I am sorry ! '* 

" So you are sorry," said Eichard, striving to 
master his rising palssion ; " what for ? " 

" For ever having struck you — for all I have done 
to you — for having ever given way to passion." 

" Yes," said Eichard grimly, " you did give way to 
passion." 

" If you only knew what I have suffered, you 
would not let me ask forgiveness twice. I shall 
never forget this lesson as long as I have life." 

" You have -suffered, have you ? " 

His tones were cold and cutting. 

" I ought never to have come here." 
I know that ; I have known that all along." 

** I meant it for the best ; God knows I meant it 
for the best; but it has all turned out so differently." 

He put his hand to his head wearily. There 
was a pause; Eichard looked at him coldly — 
Bertie stood with sorrow in his eyes. "Do you 
know what you have done ? " said Eichard. 

" Duly too well ; do not ask me to think of it 
again." 

" More than that." 

" More than that ! — what more ? " 
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There was a strange deep passion in Eichard's voice. 

Bertie s hand dropped to his side. 

" What more ? Do you know that you have 
ruined me ? " Eichard rose in bed with sudden 
passion ; he glared at Bertie with vindictive eyes. 

" Euined you!" said Bertie; " you are dreaming! " 

He did not understand him. 

" Dreaming, you — you hound ! What do you 
call a dream ? Do you know for seven long years 
I have been working, hoping, praying, living for 
one thing? Do you know that I have looked 
forward to gaining the Boxall to give me a place 
in life — to keep me from beggary, starvation, and 
worse ? Do you know that my father and I are 
poor because of you ? that I have striven, year by 
year, night and day, heart and soul, to make my 
brains take the place of wealth ? And now you 
have come, as you came before, to step between me 
and the thing I sought — between me and bread; and 
I — I — am expelled, turned into the street, worse 
than the meanest beggar! Albert Mayne! if 
ever there does come a day of reckoning between 
us two, mark me 111 not spare you I " 

The boy spoke with passion terrible to see. He 
shook with rage. Mayne looked at him with 
horror. He felt that all Eichard's misery was 
caused by him. 
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" Expelled ? " he said. Expelled ? It cannot 
be!" 

" What do you mean by it cannot be ? It can 
be, and it is ! Are you satisfied ? Have you done 
enough ? Am I low enough to please your high- 
ness ? You have been a curse to me ever since I 
heard your name — a curse and a blight ! But 
there will come a day when I will be a curse to 
you ! Then you may ask the hangman for mercy ; 
but you'll not get it from me ! " 

He did not speak — ^he screamed. He was beside 
himself with fury. Bertie did not wait — he could 
not bear to listen to him ; he turned and fled. 

Down the stairs, four steps at a time — across the 
cloisters as hard as he could tear, to the doctor's 
house. The door was wide open ; without any 
ceremonious knocking, he dashed in — into the 
passage, and into the doctor's study. 

The doctor was sitting with a mass of papers in 
front of him, buried in thought. Startled by 
Bertie's noisy entrance, he looked up. 

" Mayne," he said, " what is the matter ? " 

The boy was trembling all over. The doctor 
wondered. 

" Doctor," cried Bertie, with a total forgetfulness 
of the proprieties, " you have expelled Eichard 
Giffard!" 
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The doctor looked at him with astonishment. 
This was Bertie in a new phase. What had his 
action to do with him ? 

" Surely, Mayne, you are not well t Sit down, 
and tell me quietly what you have to say." 

" I can't sit down ! I can't tell you quietly ! " 
said Mayne, putting his hand to his head as though 
trying to calm himself. " To think that it should 
have come to this ! that I should have ruined 
him!" 

The doctor rose and stood by the fireplaca 
" If you can't sit down, and can't tell me quietly, 
how am I to understand you ? " said he gravely. 
" I will sit down," said Bertie. 
Then he started up again. 

" Doctor, why have you expelled Eichard Gififard ? 
Do you know it is my fault more than his? Didn't 
I tell you I should have trouble with the boys, 
when I came? And now, through me, he has 
been expelled ! I think it's wicked! I'm sure you 
would say so if you knew all ! " 

It wSis such a new thing for a young gentleman 
to break into the doctor's study, and tell him to 
his face he considered his actions wicked, that ia 
his astonishment he hardly knew what to say : so 
Bertie went on — 

" Doctor," said he, advancing to the table, and 
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pleading as though it were a matter of life or death, 
"I am new here — I am an intruder — I never 
ought to have come. Giflard has been here seven 
years; all his prospects — all his life, will be ruined 
if you send him away. You have not considered it 
fully. He is not rich ; all he does he will have to 
do himself. He isn't like me, with friends at his 
back Has hfe ever offended before ? Has he not 
done his duty? Has he not striven and worked his 
hardest to win your favour? Before I came, did 
he ever give you occasion once to find fault with 
h\m ? No, I know he did not ! And is all this 
to be counted nothing ? Is it all to be forgotten 
in a moment ? He is passionate. In a moment's 
passion he forgot himself. Oh ! if you knew how 
Borry he is I And then, in a moment, he is ruined! 
— ^ruined I doctor ! doctor ! let me go ! expel 
me now! I ought never to have come! I am 
a disgrace to the school 1 But pardon Eichard 
Giflard!" 

Doctor Churchill listened, half in astonishment, 
half in admiration. The boy's face was eloquent 
with the feelings of his heart. 

To his unutterable surprise, suddenly the boy 
fell on his knees, and pleaded as though his 
heart would break. For a second he forgot his 
dignity. 
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"Good gracious!" he said; "do not kneel to 
me!" 

He advanced and put his hand upon his shoulder. 
Bertie caught hold of his hand. 

" Mayne," he said, withdrawing it, " this will not 
do. Get up, my boy ; act reasonably. Do not fear 
that I will not listen to all you have to say." 

Mayne rose. 

" You are a good pleader," he added ; " but you 
should not let your heart run away with your 
head." 

The boy stood rather abashed before his grave, 
earnest tones. The doctor went back to his place 
by the fire. 

There was a pause. The doctor looked at him ; 
then he spoke — 

" You have come at the right moment ! I was 
just wondering, when you came, if I had not been 
too hasty. Giffard has been all that you have said. 
I have hoped great things for him ; but lately" 

" That's because I have come." 

" Let me speak," said the doctor, with something 
of a smile ; " I have listened to you. Whatever 
grounds Gififard has, or thinks he has, against you, 
he has no right to behave as you know, and I know, 
he has done. It has been a disappointment to me. 
I hoped I knew him better. He has shown a want 
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of charity which I had hardly thought one in whom 
I had taken so great an interest for so long a time 
could have shown. His conduct to Mr. Holam is 
wholly without excuse. But you all seem to be on 
his side ; even I am doubtfuL I fear, as you say, 
if I send him away I am sending him to ruin. It 
would certainly be a very grievous punishment. 
Like Felix, I am almost persuaded." 
He paused. 

I think, Mayne, we will put it thus. I will 
let him know that you have been with me — that 
Mr. Holam has been — that others have been; and 
then if, as I trust, he shows a proper sense of his 
fault, I — ^yes, kindness will, perhaps, do more than 
severity." • He put his hand to his head, thinking — 
" Yes, I will forgive him ! " 
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CHAPTER X. 

PLEADING FOR GIFFARD. 

So Eichard was pardoned ; this was the prominent 
feeling in Bertie's mind; on his shoulders would 
not be the burden of Giflfard's shame. 

The doctor bore him the news in person. When 
Mayne left him, he remained standing by the fire 
deep in thought ; many reflections passed through 
his mind, many a thought known to himself and 
his God alone. The great majority of boys form 
a totally erroneous conception of the schoolmaster's 
attitude to them, and seem to regard him as their 
natural foe, as one the beginning and end of whose 
purpose it is to work them as much and please them 
as little as it is possible to do. Time takes oflf 
the mask, experience removes the scales from before 
their eyes, unless, indeed, they are more hopeless 
than they generally are. We all need training, 
training in more ways than one ; and many are the 
teachers who take our cases to their hearts, doing 
for us as they would in their turn be done by. 
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Dr. Churchill, standing by the fire, was in a land 
of dreams, — how many of his plans would go astray ! 
Through his hands passed now many a promising spirit 
whom in the future, in fancy's eye, he saw taking 
high places in the sight of God and man, and yet — 
and yet when that future came ! Well, our dreams 
cannot all come true, and it is well that it is so ; 
let each man do his best, let each man strive with 
all his might to mould the future to his will, and 
then leave all with God. We cannot command, we 
can deserve ; and if we deserve, ours shall be the 
crown at last 

What dreams, what hopes had he formed of 
Richard! He saw with an unerring eye all the 
power, all the capability for good that was in the 
boy. How had he not striven to turn it to the best 
account ; what assurances had he not nourished of his 
success ; and yet this boy, this Benjamin, this perfect 
illustration of his handiwork, had fallen to the 
ground, like a reed which is not made to stand. 

With many a sigh the doctor let such thoughts 
flit through his mind, and then, passing his hand 
with a weary gesture across his brow, he turned 
and, leaving the room, went upstairs to Eichard. 

What passed between those two was for them- 
selves alone; none else was present at the inter- 
view, nor was the story ever told. But be sure 
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that on the master's side there was as much pain as 
upon the pupil's ; be sure that the words of admo- 
nition which fell from the master's lips, if tinged 
with bitterness, were prompted by a heart of sorrow. 
How Giffard received his visitor I cannot say; it 
is beyond doubt that the sentence of forgiveness 
was the best news he could have heard, but it was 
a bitter pill that it should have come through 
Bertie's intercession. It is probable that the doctor's 
words fell on thankless ground; it needed fiercer 
fires to prepare Eichard's hard nature for the refin- 
ing influences of charity. 

Mayne was by no means satisfied that he had 
done all the necessities of the case required of him ; 
it was very well to say that Gifiard had been in 
the wrong, and he had played the nobler part of 
peacemaker. He felt instinctively that Gififard would 
regard that as an added injury. Nothing galls some 
folks so much as the knowledge that those whom 
they have persisted in regarding as enemies have 
treated them as friends. 

Fores, searching for Bertie when morning school 
was over, found him in his bedroom, sitting at the 
open window, leaning his face upon his hands, look- 
ing out upon the cloisters. Mayne's conduct in 
recent exciting incidents had raised him several 
degrees in Mr. James Fores' estimation — coolness 
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and strength and skill of arm weigh with boys 
whether they will or no; and his curiosity was 
piqued to discover what sort of nature this lad's 
really was. Besides, as his second in the actual 
encounter, he could hardly help coming to hear 
how he felt now all was over ; perhaps, too, curiosity 
to learn what was to be done with Eichard was 
among the motives which brought him. 

"Well, Mayne," was his address as he entered, 
"I hope you feel no worse for your adventure of 
yesterday." 

Bertie, wrapped in reverie, started at the sound 
of his voice, and, rising, with a slight flush upon his 
face, held out his hand by way of greeting. Fores 
took it without a word. 

" Thanks," answered Mayne. " I'm right enough, 
and should be downstairs to-day if this eye of mine 
looked a little pleasanter." He raised his hand 
and, with a smile, drew Fores' attention to his right 
eye, which, whatever it might feel, looked bad 
enough. 

" Ah, that's nothing," returned Fores, who thought 
nothing of an optic all the colours of the rain- 
bow ; " if that's all, you've no cause for grumbling. I 
needn't tell you that the sole topic of conversation 
is your fight with Giffard. You'll be a sort of raree- 
show when you come downstairs." 
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Bertie shrank back with a troubled look upon 
his face ; the subject was a sore one, how sore Fores 
had no idea; and the idea of being regarded as a 
hero, or whatever he might please to call it, because 
of it was more than he could bear. 

"Fores," he replied, with sudden gravity, "I 
hope you will make the fellows understand that 
anything of that sort I cannot stand; I would 
sooner not come down at all. The last thing I had 
wished to do was to quarrel with Giflfard ; among 
the chief things I hope for in this world is to hear 
him call me friend. You see they will be doing me 
no service by giving him cause to hate me more." 

This was said with an air of such self-evident 
sincerity that Fores listened in surprise. Wliat 
conception of Mayne's character he had formed 
would be difficult to say ; it would not be far wrong, 
perhaps, to say that he had not troubled himself to 
form any at all ; but he certainly had not expected 
a speech of that sort to issue from his lips; he 
wondered what was the truth of Bertie's relations 
with Eichard GifFard, feeling strongly inclined to 
believe that he was at least as much sinned against 
as sinning. 

"I understand," he replied. But he did not 
fully. " But you know youngsters well enough to 
know that, this being a sort of thing which does 
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not come every day, they will not be inclined to 
make less of it when it does come. Fortunately for 
US all, we monitors do not generally fall out among 
ourselves." 

Mayne said nothing, but, turning his head away, 
looked out upon the playing-fields. The sun was 
shining in all his mid-day splendour; the boys, 
released from work and confinement, were covering 
them in all directions, enjoying the full luxury of 
leisure. Whether or not intended. Fores' last words 
conveyed a sting which Bertie was not slow to feel, 
and for a moment his heart was too full for speech. 
There was silence, and then Fores, laying his hand 
upon Bertie's arm, said, in gentler tones — 

"Mayne, whatever may be your quarrel with 
Gifiard, or his with you — and do not think I wish to 
intrude upon your confidence — I feel sure that it is 
nothing to give you cause for shame ; you are quick 
to feel, I meant to convey no reproach, for we 
all know that the row was Giffard's fault, not 
yours." 

Still Mayne made no sign, still his glance was 
turned away, and he looked upon the fields ; sud- 
denly, to Fores' surprise, without any preliminary 
symptom of what was coming, he raised his hands 
to his face and burst into a flood of tears. The 
senior was taken aback ; he had all a schoolboy's 
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horror of crying, and had never linked the idea of 
such a thing with Bertie Mayne. 

" Why, Mayne," he cried, " you don't mean to 

say Come! I say, whatever are you crying 

about ? " 

Bertie turned round, with the tears streaming 
from his eyes — not by any means adding to the 
charm of his appearance — and, moved either by his 
words, or his manner, or some subtle instinct he 
would have been puzzled to define, cried — 

" Fores, I wish you would be my friend." 

Fores hesitated; it was a curious appeal, and 
curiously made. He kept his eyes fixed steadily on 
Bertie's countenance ; then, as if satisfied with the 
results of his inspection — 

" Mayne," he said, " I will do my best I am 
not an enthusiastic sort of fellow, and not much 
given to emotional expressions of my feelings " — 
this was another cut for Mayne, but he only smiled 
this time — " but I do not think that I shall have 
any reason to regret having called you friend." 

So the bond was sealed ; Fores put out his hand, 
and Bertie took it in his fervent grasp ; by which 
each understood that the deed was ratified. 

Then Fores sat down, Bertie leant against the 
open window-sill, and they fell to talking. What 
more natural than that Mayne should make a con- 
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fidant of liis new friend? Warm-hearted as he 
was by nature, he had all a schoolboy's fondness 
for some one with whom to share his secrets ; his 
own frank truthfulness told him that here was one 
on whose discretion he might rely. So Fores, sitting 
in the warm glow of the summer sun, while the 
shouts and laughter of the happy boys without rose 
through the summer air, heard the whole story of 
Bertie's life and his relations with Eichard Gififard 

And when he had finished there was a pause ; 
Fores, more surprised by the way in which Bertie 
had told his tale even than by the tale itself, was 
turning the matter over in his mind. Then, with 
more warmth than was usual with him — 

" Mayne," he said, " I do believe you're one of 
those fellows of whom we often read but seldom 
see, who would rather make a friend than repay 
an injury.'* 

" Eepay an injury ! " cried Mayne, " I repay an 
injury ! What injury has been done to me ? Don't 
you see that all the injury has been done to Gififard, 
and not to me ? What right have I to step into the 
place which would have been his, as he says ? At 
every timi I have been in his way. But see here, 
now I see plainly how it is, I mean to let it be no 
longer," and he leant forward, eagerly emphasis- 
ing his words with his outstretched hand. " Miss 
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Charlotte has no right to give me everything, and 
Eichard none; she doesn't understand the sort of 
fellow Giflfard is. I'm quite sure he'll do her much 
more credit than ever I shall do, any one can see 
that with half an eye, so I mean to write and tell 
her exactly how it is." 

" Exactly how what is ? " inquired Fores, with 
a queer sparkle in his grey eyes. 

" Exactly how what is ? " retorted Bertie, asto- 
nished at the question. " Why, you're as dull as 
Miss Jane is, though she's the best soul in all the 
world ! Exactly how I am robbing Giffard, and 
shamelessly appropriating what could be put to 
much better use by him. Of course, I should not 
quite like him to have everything, and leave me 
nothing; but just think how- much worse it is now 
that it is exactly the other way ! " 

" Oh, that's what you mean to write and tell 
Miss Charlotte is it? Well, just now I've some 
work to do in the study, so I'm off ; but I should 
be much obliged if you would let me know how 
she receives the information." And Fores rose 
to go. 

" I'll let you know soon enough ; but, you see, 
my difl&culty is to hide from Giffard the source 
from which she receives her information. He 
hates me so much that I do believe he would 
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hate me all the more if he thought that he was 
indebted to me for anything. Of course, that 
would defeat my object, and I know Miss Charlotte 
is pretty sure to tell him right out about it." 

"And that would be a great misfortune," said 
Fores drily. "It would be a grievance of which 
Giffard would be quite right to make the most." 

Bertie, left alone, sat down to put his purpose 
into execution. It was not a new scheme, but 
one he had been forming for some time past. 
Gififard had been and was being wronged; no 
doubt of that. He quickly conjured up a dozen 
different ways in which injury had been inflicted — 
injury, too, for which he might not unjustly be held 
responsible. To sit down quietly, and silently to 
allow injustice to continue, was not a part of 
Bertie's nature. The only matter on which he had 
had any doubt was as to the best means which 
might be adopted to put an end to it. Finally, 
he determined to embody his convictions in a 
letter and send it to Miss Charlotte. 

So now, getting out his desk, he seated himself 
at the little table before the open window to com- 
pose- his epistle. He vas as anxious not to lay 
the doing at Miss Charlotte's door as he was to 
point out the injustice which had been done ; 
neither by word nor by insinuation would he wish 
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her to think that the blame was heis; not so^ 
80 he said — 

" If any one is to blame — and, impartially speak- 
ing, really impartially speaking, I mean, it seems 
to me that it has been one of those mistakes which 
wiU occur in the best-regulated afiGurs ; — ^but if any 
one is to blame, it is certainly I ; for I have had 
all the profit and Miss Charlotte all the loss/* 

It was a lengthy process writing that letter, 
and a lengthy document when it was finished. 
It is no part of my purpose to give it here ; in 
the first place, I have not the space, and in the 
second, although I read the original I have no 
authentic copy on which to go upon; but it was 
an epistle which he felt contained aU that he 
wished to say. 

It commenced by acknowledging all that he 
had to be grateful for; if it had not been, he 
pointed out, for Miss Charlotte, he would have 
had nowhere in the world to turn; the Lord, he 
owned, had done far more for him than he 
deserved; but, he very simply went on to say, in 
the future, with that same Lord's help, he trusted 
to prove himself worthy of what in the past, from 
the very nature of things — meaning his age and 
so on — it had been impossible for hirn to merit. 

He then drew a comparison between himself 
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and one who had only himself to rely on for all 
*that he might do ; how much more meritorious on 
the part of such a one to surpass, by his own 
unaided efibrts, himself who had had every aid; 
after arousing, by means of much discriminating 
praise. Miss Charlotte's interest in such a supposi- 
titious person, he went on to say plainly that Eichard 
Giffard was such a one. 

There were few things indeed which, according 
to him, Eichard Gififard was not ; he was certainly 
a paragon among young men ; it would be no fault 
of his if he did not take a high place among the 
greatest of great minds; and yet this brilliant 
spirit^ this aspiring soul, this patient worker, was 
so egregiously wronged that such a creature as 
himself — meaning the humble scribe — took for his 
sole and individual use what surely, by every 
law of nature and of right, belonged, at least in 
part, to Master Gififard. Not only was he shut out 
from that priceless gift. Miss Charlotte's love, but 
even from any participation in Miss Charlotte's 
money. 

" My dear Miss Jane," wrote Bertie, " you don't 
know how hard this is. If you only knew him, you 
could not help but like him, far better than ever 
anybody could like me ; and if only the half that is 
done for me were done for him, I am sure, quite 
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sure, that he would make such a name for himself 
as to leave anything I might attempt to do com- 
pletely in the shade." 

" Therefore/' such was the deduction, " anything 
that you can do I am sure you will do for him ; 
he is poor, poorer than perhaps even I can teU. 
Write to the doctor, and let it be understood that 
you will be responsible for all his expenses here — 
they must be much less than mine ; and then, when 
the holidays come, invite him to spend most of them 
with you. You must not leave me at school, for he 
dislikes me so much — and I am sure justly — that, 
sooner than stay under the same roof with me, he 
would resign all prospects of advancement." 

This epistle he signed, "The one who loves you 
most in the world, but whom I do not think you 
should love most, Bertie Mayne." 

" I wonder," mused Bertie, " if I should put, as a 
postscript, that I should like an answer by return ? 
No ; she will want more time than that to decide 
what had best be done for him ; but Iwill say that 
I should like her to write to me as soon as possible 
— she will understand what I am driving at." 

So he added as a P. S. — 

" I have not told you any news about myself, 
because I have had this more importa&t affair upon 
my mind ; but if you would like to hear anything, 
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you must please to understand that you must write 
and tell me all I want as soon as possible. — B." 

Then he read it through again, folded it up, 
and put it in an envelope ; he was just addressing 
it when he heard the sound of feet shuffing along 
the passage towards his bedroom door. He stopped 
and listened ; there was silence ; then the soimd of 
voices whispering ; then several feet rushed towards 
the door, there was a loud knock upon the panels, 
and the same instant a paper was thrust beneath 
the door. 

" Come in ! " cried Bertie. 

But there was no answer ; instead, by the sounds, 
there was .a very evident disposition on the part of 
those without to run away, as Bertie found ; for on 
rising to see who the knocker or knockers might 
chance to be, there was nobody ill sight, only the 
paper was left lying on the ground. 

He picked it up ; it was an envelope addressed by 
a very bad writer to " A. Mayne." He opened it ; 
within, on half a sheet of doubtful foolscap paper, 
was written as follows : — 

"Dear Mayne, — This comes to say that we 
think you fought Gififard so fine, that we feel sure 
that you are not half such a bad fellow as we 
thocht. We hope you will forgive us, but we 
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should have told you before if we had not thoct 
you were a Cad, but this is to apologise for openning 
the sistern that night you fell in We did not 
know it was you or we should not have done it 
then, and we are very sorry and hope you accept 
the apologies of, Tours very truly, &c., Harry Nor- 
man, H. Warden, E. Manning, J. Holam, Ealph 
Davies, P. Banfield." 

Bertie stood staring at this unique document with 
its grand dejSance of the rules of both orthography 
and punctuation, imtil his eyes grew moist ; then he 
laid it down by the letter for Miss Charlotte with a 
bright smile upon his face. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

CRICKET IN THE MEADOWS. 

Bertie waited anxiously for a reply to his appeal 
for Gififard ; when it came it was by no means of 
the kind he had expected. Miss Charlotte said 
briefly that she would take time to consider his 
request, and, when she had considered, would let 
him know the nature of her decision. As for 
inviting Giffard to spend the holidays with her, 
while he was left at school, she said point blank 
she would do nothing of the kind. Unless it was 
Bertie's own wish to stay away, she would have 
him home ; and she gave him to understand that she 
would take it as unkind upon his part, and very 
far from any sort of gratitude, if he preferred school 
to her society. 

" The idea ! *' cried Bertie, when he came to this, 
"as though I should do anything of the kind!" 
And he dashed off there and then a letter full of 
the longing with which he looked forward to the 
holidays and home. 
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He felt that for the present, at any rate, his 
appeal had failed; and it was necessary, he told 
himself, to have patience, and wait for a favourable 
opportunity, when the hardness of Eichard's lot 
would present itself in all its force ; Miss Charlotte 
would only need to understand this fully to make 
wrong right at once. 

In the meanwhile Bertie had found that his 
position in the school had changed entirely. A 
school is like the world ; the despised of one hour 
is the hero of the next; the most trifling causes 
throw one from the pedestal of honour and place 
another in his place. For sometime Giffard remained 
in the seclusion of his room; when he emerged 
from it, it was to find that, while he had fallen in 
public estimation, Bertie had risen in his place. 

Several causes contributed to this. Boys are 
inclined to underrate and to overrate their fellows ; 
when they discover their error in one direction, they 
rush to an extreme in the other. Eichard had 
never been exactly popular; he was too cold, too 
calculating, too anxious to preserve strict pro- 
priety of behaviour and of speech to win the aflfec- 
tions of impetuous boyhood. Mayne was his anti- 
podes. Once they let him have the chance of show- 
ing it, they found that he was made of exactly the 
kind of stuff of which a boy should be made ; he was 
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tlie liglitest-hearted fellow in the world, as ready to 
share in all their sports and games as to sympathise 
in all their hopes and fears ; hard-working when he 
worked, he was an enthusiast when he played ; he 
had that rare faculty of doing with all his might 
whatever he might set himself to do. 

So while Giflard's star was waning, Bertie's grew 
daily brighter ; and this Eichard took much to 
heart. He grew more reserved than ever; living 
for himself alone, thinking only of his own selfish 
ends, he drew himself apart from all the world, and 
lived a miserable unsympathetic life, absorbed in 
sel£ The boys at large took no interest in his 
movements, either one way or the other. Why 
should they, he took none in theirs ? If he chose 
to live a miserable life, hermit-like, in the midst of 
a happy world, with the promise of so fair a summer, 
let him. The truth was, they were too much 
interested in doings of their own to think much of 
a foolish, solitary boy. That is the world all over. 
If you wish to be miserable, if you wish to brood 
upon your melancholy fortune, cherish your imagi- 
nary wrongs, you may be quite sure that you will 
find very few to try and stop you ; if you wish to be 
happy, there are all God's creatures to be happy with. 

At Boxall, this early summer time, they were 
preparing for the cricket season, and that is an 
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event of the very greatest importance with thenL 
For Boxall boys have reputation in the' cricket- 
field ; they have their annual matches with nearly 
all the public schools, do not fear to meet crack 
London clubs, and have beaten fair county teams 
over and over again ; their captains have gone to 
Oxford, and played at Lord's in the match with 
Cambridge. There was a wicket-keeper, who recently 
did very great things for the dark blues, came from 
Boxall ; and there is more than one player in the 
famous county elevens will tell you he learnt the 
art in the Boxall playing-fields. Therefore you 
can well believe that the formation of the repre- 
sentative team for the year was an event interest- 
ing masters and boys alike. 

This year there was as much discussion as ever. 
So - and - so was gone. So - and - so wasn't in form, 
So-and-so didn't think that he would play; the 
school team was for ever so long a great burden 
on Maclntyre's mind. Time went on — days and 
weeks went by — the first great match was at hand 
— and still the team was not decided. Maclntyre 
was almost at his wit's end. Various trial-matches 
were arranged to discover latent talent, the principal 
result of which was to place Mayne at once among 
the trusty eleven. 

He played in two trials, first in one eleven 
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headed by Eiddett against another headed by John 
Norman — both members of the eleven — when, in 
spite of capital fielding and bowling on hir 
opponents' side, he made 38 in his first innings 
and 52 in his second. This was considered so 
good that they played him against a much stronger 
side, on which occasion he took Maclntyre by sur- 
prise, bowling that veteran out vrith an early ball, 
and sticking at the wickets until he made 17 and 
3 1, in spite of having to face about as good bowling 
and fielding as was to be foimd in the school 

So Bertie was placed upon the eleven, and by 
degrees the list of names approached completeness ; 
the only drawback was that Gififard, a most useful 
all-round man, steadily refused to play. In his 
place Maclntyre was obliged to put Walter Phillip- 
son, against whom the chief fault to be urged was 
that he never could be relied on, at any time or on 
any occasion whatever. Sometimes he would make 
a big score, and all would go well ; at others he 
would make duck after duck, mull the fielding all 
round, and disgrace himself and his side as well. 
Still, under the circimistances, he was the best 
substitute procurable. 

The opening match of the season was to be 
played on the third Wednesday in May. For 
years and years the season had always opened with 
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the same match, and its issue was watched with 
as much interest as that with Cambridge by 
the Oxonians or with Eton by the Harrovians. 
Dorrincourt, a large school about fifty miles off, 
had always been regarded as an hereditary, not 
enemy, but friendly, rivaL In the study, on the 
river, in the fives-court, in the athletic sports, in 
the cricket or football field, Dorrincourt took pride 
upon itself if it beat Boxall, Boxall if it beat 
Dorrincourt. The rivalry went beyond ordinary 
school days. Boxall went to Oxford, Dorrincourt 
to Cambridge, and in the inter-university contests 
the struggle became doubly keen. Eeports, pro- 
bably magnified in their transit, passed between 
the two schools, as to the preparations for the 
various matches; and if it was thought the one 
was tumincr out a stronger and the other a weaker 
team than usual, the disappointment in the one 
place was in exact proportion to the triumph at 
the other. 

Then when the list of the Boxall team appeared 
on the cricket notice-board, great was the interest 
it created, and many were the criticisms passed on 
the names thereon announced. 

Cricket Season 1878-79. 

The usual openiDg match with Dorrincourt will be played 
on the upper playing-field, on "Wednesday, May 12. 
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Team, with order of going in first innings. 

1. James Fores. 7. Edward Cartwright. 

2. Charles Riddett. 8. Raymond Pierrepoint. 

3. Malcolm Maclntyre (Capt). 9. Bernard Doughty. 

4. Philip R Stewart 10. Walter Phillipson. 

5. Albert Mayne. 1 1. Henry Bailey. 

6. John Danby Norman. Umpire, Baynes. 

Play commence 11.30 sharp, time called 7 p.m. 

Raymond Pierrepoint, Hon. Sec. 

Of these, Mayne, Cartwright, Phillipson, and 
Bailey had never played in a great first eleven 
match before. Of Mayne they had no fear ; Cart- 
wright was a steady player, generally reliable, a 
sure catch, and a useful all-round fielder; Bailey 
was suppiosed to be the coming player, his great 
size and gigantic strength rendering it a compara- 
tively easy task to sweep the ball from end to end ; 
his being entered as last in caused some comment ; 
Phillipson, as we know, was the weak point of the 
team, and some would have preferred to see him in 
Bailey's place. 

May the 1 2th arrived, as beautiful a day as you 
could wish — the sky a cloudless blue, a gentle 
breeze preventing the sun from becoming too hot; 
the playing-field was deliciously warm, yet fresh ; 
the air was filled with that delicious scent as of 
unseen flowers which sometimes attends an early 
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summer day ; the ground was in perfect condition ; 
the great white tents, the shady trees, the vast 
expanse of green grass so refireshing to the wearied 
eye, the white figures moving here and there in 
spotless flanneb, the loitering boys all in their club 
whites — you would not have wanted to see a 
prettier picture than Boxall school that summer 
morning. The Dorrincourt boys had arrived the 
night previous, and had been quartered, some 
with Doctor Churchill, some with the other 
masters, some with kind fiiends in neighbouring 
parts. 

Early in the day the visitors began to arrive, 
carriages of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, horses and 
ponies, bearing their freight of pretty faces and 
pretty dresses, manly forms and strong arms. The 
boys commenced at once to pick out their friends ; 
mammas and papas, sisters and brothers, aunts and 
uncles, cousins and sweethearts, were persuaded to 
alight and take their ease in the spacious tents or 
beneath the shady trees, or walk about and see 
what there was to see. By half-past eleven there 
was the large crowd assembled which was always 
sure to be there when Boxall played Dorrincourt, 
and it was a fine day. 

Punctually at the half hour the two elevens 
came out from their tents, and friends and foes 
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alike were greeted with a round of chfeers. Mac- 
Intyre and Otway, the Dorrincourt captain, tossed 
for innings, and Otway, winning the toss, sent his 
men to the wickets. 

They were no mean opponents, those Dorrincourt 
boys. It was understood they had brought . the 
best eleven they had seen for many a long day, and 
meant to try all they knew to win. So it seemed ; 
long and obstinately did they defend the wickets, 
knocking up a score in spite of aU their opponents' 
bowling and fielding ; when at last they were dis- 
missed their total stood at 138. That was a large 
number, and earnestly cautioning Fores and Eiddett 
not to be rash, but play steadily, Maclntyre sent 
them to the wickets. 

Advice is one thing, acting up to it another. How- 
ever Eiddett might appreciate Maclntyre's words of 
wisdom, he had not much chance of following them ; 
in the very first over he had, one of Boltington's 
lightning-like twisters, to the dismay of the Boxall 
boys, rattled into his wickets, taking his middle 
stump clean out of the ground, and one of the very 
best batsmen of the whole team was out for nought. 
The cheer Dorrincourt gave was little appreciated 
by Eiddett's friends, as, with elongated visage, bat 
in hand, he came up, not particularly anxious to 
hear what they had to say. 
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" How on earth did you manage that ? " asked 
Maclntyre. 

" Hanged if I know ! I never made such a 
mangle in my life," said the crestfallen Charles. 

" It's a nice beginning ! Let's hope we shall 
have better luck further on," said Maclntyre, as he 
went next-man-in. 

But better luck had not come yet, whatever it 
might do later. Maclntyre had only placed two 
runs on the record when Fores tipped a ball right 
on to his bails. Things began to look blue, and 
Maclntyre implored Stewart, who followed, to be 
cautious ; and cautious they were with a vengej.nce, 
blocking the straight, and getting singles o£f the 
crooked balls, until a catastrophe happened which 
sent their hopes to zero. Boltington was bowling, 
when Maclntyre, thinking he saw his way to a big 
hit, stepped out, gave a tremendous swipe, and, 
instead of hitting the ball, missed it ; it went ofif at 
a sharp angle, and ran clean into his wickets ; and 
Maclntyre, their captain, their hope, their pride, 
was out for seven ! 

Mayne came in next; and here a stand, and alas! 
the only stand of the innings, was made. Bertie 
and Stewart stood firm, playing a steady game, 
but getting some good hits ofif the safe balls; 
until, with the score at fifty-two, they tried a 
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hard run, and good fielding brought down Bertie^s 
stumps. 

After this, by one of the " glorious uncertainties 
of cricket/' the whole eleven fell to pieces, playing 
wildly, doing nothing, coming out anyhow ; it was 
a dreadful smash. Stewart was caught off the first 
ball of the next over, making five wickets for 62 ; 
then three more were added, and Cartwright came 
out; then there were seven more, and Pierrepoint 
fell ; four more, and Norman yielded ; three more, 
Doughty was bowled ; six more, and all Boxall was 
out for 75 ; Boltington's shooters had been too 
much for them. Dorrincourt led them in the first 
innings by 63, and Maclntyre and his friends had 
the consolation of knowing they had seldom played 
worse. Between their teeth they vowed they would 
do or die — that the next innings should see their 
fortunes changed, or they would know the reason 
why ! 

There was not much luncheon eaten by them, 
although the snowy cloth, the tempting salmon, the 
luscious salads, the host of crisp tarts melting like 
butter in the mouth, looked appetising enough — 
they were thinking of far other things than eating ; 
and besides, if they did not eat the others did for 
them, testifying by their surprising appetites that 
their feelings were not too much for hunger. 
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Luncheon over, they went back to cricket; if 
any there feared from the opening that the ending 
would be tame, they were agreeably disappointed; 
the wind-up of that match is quoted as one of tlie 
most exciting half hours in cricket annals. Dorrin- 
court came in — and Dorrincourt came out. Just 
as they played well in the first innings, so in the 
second did they play badly ; luck was all against 
them. Boxall was on its mettle ; the bowling was 
all dead on the wicket ; you couldn't hit a ball to 
send it flying — wherever it went there was a fielder 
close at hand to stop it. The bigger scorers of the 
previous innings did little now, the little ones 
nothing, they went out as fast as they came in; and 
Dorrincourt was just as much disgusted as Boxall 
was pleased, to find all their wickets come down 
for the paltry total of S i. 

One-hundred-and-fourteen to tie, 1 1 S to win ; 
two hours to do it in. Boxall began to ask 
questions; cheeks began to flush, hearts to beat. 
Would they do it ? was there time ? Dorrincourt 
would have given a negative answer to both 
questions; Boxall insisted upon an aflarmative. 
Sixty-seven runs an hour must be the average : it 
was a stiff number to get, but stiU it was possible, 
and they had made up their minds to get it. 

Changing the order of the first innings, Maclntyre 
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started off with Stewart; the order was, play steadily 
but as fast as possible. The bowling was good, the 
fielding was smart, but the batting was equal to 
both ; they kept quiet for an over or two, then the 
runs came in one after another ; it was a sight to 
see them follow up; run after run — in a solely 
cricketing sense — was stolen. The telegraph showed 
fifteen runs, when, failing to allow for one of 
Boltington's twisters, it shattered Stewart's defence, 
and sent his bails flying in the air. Eiddett came 
next, but ill-luck followed him ; his first ball coming 
rather to the off, he sent flying for four ; then he 
either lost his head or something, for running out 
to meet Boltington's next, that deceitful ball shot 
past, the wicket-keeper had it, his stumps were 
down, and he was out. Mayne followed him, and 
as he was coming — 

" For goodness' sake," said Pierrepoint, do your 
best." 

" I intend to," said Mayne, " no more running 
out for me." 

And he redeemed his pledge ; Bertie's play that 
afternoon would have shamed no cricket-ground in 
England — coolness, science, and dash combined. 
Maclntyre seconded h\m like the veteran he was. 
Boltington might bowl his deadly twisters, Otway 
his insinuating lobs — the batsmen were too wary to 
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be cauglit by either. Singles, twos, threes, and fours 
followed in rapid succession, the look-out men had 
enough to do ; the boys cheered again ; Maclntyre 
sent one clean over the pavilion, they were in 
ecstasies ; 69 were on the register, and the cry was. 
Still they come. Dorrincourt was almost in despair, 
when, quite imexpectedly, one of Otwa/s lobs proved 
too much for Maclntyre, and the Boxall captain 
was out for a capital innings of 34. Three wickets 
down, 76 runs, 39 to get, and twenty-five minutes 
past six. 

Pierrepoint succeeded, and for several overs 
nothing was done; only 2 had been added when 
Pierrepoint cut one of Boltington's into point s 
hands. 

" Send in Bailey I " shouted Mayne. 

They sent him in ; and now the boys saw some 
remarkable cricket; Bailey had the first ball, and 
he cut it for three ; Mayne had the second,* and he 
slipped it for two; Bailey returned with a. single, 
Mayne with another; in less than ten minutes 16 
were knocke'd off the 36; then Bailey's play pro- 
duced its inevitable result; he stepped out at a 
ball dead on the wicket, missed it, and it took his 
bails ; five men to follow, and 20 runs to get in 
as many minutes. 

It was anybody's game. One loses one's head 

I 
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at such moments, no wonder some of them lost 
theirs: Fores, who came in, was a specimen; he 
ought to have known better, but he didn't; he 
muddled the first ball he had right into the wicket- 
keeper's hands, and Boxall groaned. Then came 
Cartwright ; in thoroughly good style he began by 
sending Otway, amid thunders of applause, to long- 
leg for four ; and followed by planting himself right 
in front of the wicket, and being adjudged out leg- 
before. 

This was awful; only three more men, i6 runs 
to get, and barely a quarter of an hour. Doughty 
came pelting in as hard as he could, followed by 
encouraging cheers ; Bertie had the first baU, and 
sent it to square-leg ; then, in the eyes of the whole 
field, with all those fair ones looking on, Doughty 
was in such a flurry to do great things, that he 
deliberately disgraced himself by lifting his bat 
to strike Boltington's ball, and knocking his own 
middle stump right out of the ground. No wonder 
he blushed pink and green, and red and yellow, 
after making such an exhibition of his powers. 

" Whatever you do, Phillipson, keep cool," said 
Maclntyre, as that young gentleman started off, 
almost a forlorn hope, as fast as his legs would 
carry him. 

As well expect the sun to freeze as Phillipson 
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to keep cool at such a moment; the perspiration 
was running down in streams, his nerves were 
shaking like the weeping willow before a breeze; 
it was not to be wondered at that he should raise 
his bat high up aloft, then put it down again, 
then raise it, then put it down again, and finally 
let Boltington's ball pass underneath, and amuse 
itself among his stumps. Boxall groaned aloud. 

"Now, Norman, the game lies with you; I 
needn't say, * Do your best for us/ " 

John KTorman was last man in. 

" All right," he said, his lips compressed, striding 
off to the wickets amidst breathless silence. 

There were 1 5 runs to make, ten minutes to get 
them in, no one else to follow ; the game seemed 
lost to Boxall; but there was still a chance, and the 
boys on whom it hung knew it well. 

The noise and tumult of those few minutes rinsr 
in the ears of those who heard it stilL Norman 
stood like a rock at his wicket, taking the measure 
of his opponents, until the umpire called "Play!" 
then, amidst a roar of voices, he hit Boltington's 
ball to the on for three; off Otway, at the other end, 
he made a single, Bertie replied with another three, 
and Norman got two twos in succession. Eleven 
runs, four more to make, as many minutes to make 
them; Otway's over is finished, and Boltington 
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had the ball. In that great field there was not a 
sound to be heard. 

" Fotir minutes, and four runs ! " shouted Mac- 
Intyre, unable to keep silence any longer. " You 
must do it this time, or it's all over/' 

Bertie was quite aware of that, as he stood there, 
calm and quiet, waiting for the ball. It came, one 
of Boltington's most dangerous twisters; without 
a trace of excitement he blocked it as easily as 
though the game were an ordinary practice ; so the 
second, so the third. What was he doing ? was he 
dreaming? another minute, and time would be 
called; they screamed to him to risk all on the 
next balL 

Not suflfering himself to be disturbed by their 
shouting, Bertie coolly prepared for the final of the 
over. It came — dead on the wicket ; they hardly 
dared to breathe. Drawing himself right up, Bertie 
lifted his bat, and sent it flying over their heads — 
over the tents — right out of sight. 

You should have heard the thundering applause, 
and seen them rush to carry him round the field. 
No bigger hit had ever been seen even in that 
famous match ; they gave him six for it. So Bertie 
Mayne won for the school by three runs one of 
the most exciting and closest games ever seen at 
Boxall. 
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Bertie's friends. 

For his services in the Dorrincourt match the club 
voted Mayne a bat, one of John Wisden's best, with 
a silver plate on it, and this inscription : " Presented 
to Albert Mayne by the boys of Boxall School, in 
memory of his excellent play on Wednesday, the 
1 2th of May 1878." He had made "cockscore," 
and had certainly saved the game; they could 
hardly thank him enough; even Dr. Churchill 
came to congratulate him ; he was the hero of the 
day. 

"I tell you," said MacTntyre to Pierrepont, as 
they were going in to change their things, " he's 
an example to us alL If it hadn't been for his 
coolness and presence of mind we should have been 
nowhere ; I shoidd like to give one or two of our 
fellows a piece of my mind." 

Of course after that Mayne was entered for all 
the first-eleven matches, and the school congratu- 
lated itself on the acquisition of so valuable a 
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player. At the dinner which always followed the 
great match, Maclntyre in the chair, after the cloth 
had been removed, and the regulation toasts given and 
drunk with honours, " The Queen and Eoyal Family " 
— they have always been loyal to the backbone 
at Boxall — "Boxall," "Dorrincourt," "Dr. Graham" 
— the Dorrincourt headmaster — " Dr. Churchill," the 
captain rose with his glass in his hand to propose 
another. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "you have congratulated 
us, and we have congratulated ourselves, on winning 
our annual match. We have drunk all those toasts 
which are historical on this occasion, and now I think 
you must allow me to propose another. We are not 
blind to the cause of our being successful ; if it had 
not been for one boy, Dorrincourt would have carried 
away well-earned honours. But a combination of 
nerve and skill, which would have disgraced no 
cricket-field in England, snatched the laurel wreath 
of victory almost from off your brows and gave it 
to us. It is to Bertie Mayne, gentlemen, we owe 
our victory. He is a new-comer among us ; he has 
appeared in our ranks for the first time to-day ; 
but in drinking his health, as we are about to do, I 
am sure friend and foe will alike join in hoping 
that he may long be with us, and by his science 
and pluck save Boxall from many a future defeat. 
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Bertie Mayne, gentlemen — standing, with three 
times three." 

And while Bertie sat blushing a rosy red under 
his unexpected honours, they rose up, and wished 
him well with such cheers as woke the echoes of 
the old school far and wide ; and outside the boys, 
getting wind of what was going on, replied with 
such a roar as would have shamed the noise of a 
battery of guns. Bertie Mayne was, without doubt, 
the hero of the day. 

Soon after that the boys rose from table, and 
adjourned, by special invitation, to the doctor's 
drawing-room ; there he was overwhelmed with 
kind words from the ladies ; and when he retired to 
rest that night he felt that it was indeed pleasant 
to enjoy well-earned popularity. Then, in the 
solitude of his chamber, now that the excitement of 
the day was over, he sat down by his open Bible 
and fell to musing. There was one drop of bitter- 
ness in all his cup of joy ; that was — Eichard 
Giffard. 

Throughout the day Eichard had hardly been 
seen ; he had absented himself from the cricket- 
field, where his keen eye and steady arm had often 
done good service; he had refused to attend the 
dinner, where for some seasons past he had always 
proposed their visitors* health in a capital speech ; 
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lie had civilly declined to appear in the doctor's 
drawing-room, where his handsome face and refined 
manners always made him welcome; and instead 
he had preferred to spend a day of solitary misery. 
Bertie took this much to heart ; rightly or wrongly, 
he considered the reason fgr it lay at his door, 
and he grieved to think Richard should be so 
unforgiving. 

For haK-an-hour he sat buried in thought ; then 
he sought — where no one ever looked in vain, in 
the Book of books — for guidance and help, reading 
chapter after chapter, until he came to that grand 
fourteenth chapter of St. John, which should be 
written in undying letters in all our hearts, and 
found it thus written : " And whatsoever ye shall 
ask in My name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son. If ye ask anything 
in My name, I will do it." And having read that, 
he closed the book, and rose up, and knelt down to 
pray. And his prayer was in Christ's name, with 
all his heart, that Eichard might be turned to for- 
giveness, and learn to love, not hate him. And 
having thus prayed, he undressed, and went to bed, 
and slept sweet sleep till morning. 

Then the days went on, one after another, quietly 
slipping away, leaving nothing to mark them, but 
going gently by, in the lazy summer weather, with 
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much content to alL There was nothing par- 
ticularly stirring going on; after the storm came 
the calm. Dorrincourt defeated, the excitement 
died away, and they played one match after another, 
with uniform success, without creating any abnormal 
interest in events. 

Gififard's position remained the same ; he seemed 
obstinately to shut himself off from any intercourse 
with the outer world. The school had not put 
him in Coventry, but he really seemed to have put 
the school; imless specially addressed, he seldom 
or never spoke, and then shortly and to the point 
Bertie made one or two overtures to him, but quite 
in vain ; he treated him with the same cold, almost 
contemptuous indifference with which he treated all 
the rest. He resolutely declined to interest himself 
in any way with the doings of the school ; and by 
degrees it began to be understood that he was not 
to be expected to have any connection with any 
scheme or project of study or pleasure which might 
interest his fellows. He preferred to live a wholly 
selfish life, absorbed only in himself, and in a crowd 
to be alone. 

It was very different with Bertie. He was gather- 
mg round him a group of friends of the staunchest 
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Fores was, perhaps, the one with whom he was 
chiefly intimate; there was a quiet force of char- 
acter about the lad, an innate right-mindedness and 
common sense which instinctively commended him 
to Mayne's quick perception. Though each felt 
that in the heart of the other there was a 
common tie of fellow-feeling, a sense of sym- 
pathy in its highest form — for both Fores and 
Mayne were above the ordinary run of boys — 
outwardly they were as different as they well 
could have been. 

Fores* most prominent feature was his perfect 
calmness ; he was impervious to excitement; his 
voice was seldom or never raised above a conver- 
sational tone ; he was not one likely to forget the 
dignity appertaining to his monitorial position. 
Even as a lower boy he had been notorious for his 
dislike to scrapes ; when all else were in the black- 
books of tutors and of monitors alike, James Fores 
maintained the even tenor of his way. 

Now - Mayne was just the opposite ; his high 
spirits were always running over, as he told Fores, 
more in sorrow than in anger, in reply to a remon- 
strance from that young gentleman on the want of 
dignity displayed in his behaviour. 

" If I didn't let them escape now and then, like 
a sort of safety-valve, you know, they would gather 
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strength to such an extent that one of these days I 
should go off by spontaneous combustion." 

Fores shook his head, he did not see the argu- 
ment ; a monitor, to his mind, was one who should 
never forget the majesty of his position so much as 
to associate with lower boy;3; this, say what he 
might, Bertie would persist in doing. 

" It would serve you right," he declared on one 
occasion, with much severity of manner, "if the 
sixth were to take your conduct under serious con- 
sideration. It is not the custom for a monitor at 
Boxall to join Harry KTorman and his crew in all 
the harum-scarum nonsense which may enter their 
crack-brained heads." 

It was one of Bertie's most deadly sins , in Fores' 
eyes that he not only acknowledged but actually 
associated with such doubtful subjects as Harry 
Norman and his " crew " — as he not very graciously 
termed the lively Harry's associates and friends. 
I am aware it is not considered the thing for a 
monitor to mix freely with those much below 
him in scholastic status; but always remember 
that Bertie was still emphatically a boy, blessed 
with an apparently exhaustless fund of the highest 
spirits ; and that if he sometimes did run very near 
the wind, his general influence was undoubtedly 
good over the reckless Harry & Co. 
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"I am afraid/* he announced one afternoon, 
with an air of serio-comic tragedy, "that I shall 
shortly be compelled to bid farewell to this gallant 
company/' 

They were at the extreme end of the playing- 
fields, upon the daisy-clad clifiF, beneath them the 
waveless summer sea. Harry Norman, Ted Manning, 
Jack Holam, and a dozen or more kindred spirits, 
with a sprinkling of older boys. 

" What do you mean ? " asked Manning, in 
drowsy tones, for the contagion of the lazy weather 
had attacked them alL 

"What I say; the knell is tolled, and I must 
obey. It's a most unseemly thing for a sixth-form 
fellow, and all that sort of thing, to honour with 
his company such animals as you ; we know a man 
by the company he keeps, and I very seriously am 
told that public opinion will very shortly set me 
down as tarred with the same brush as yourselves 
if I don't take care." 

" I like that," growled Norman in an undertone 
of languor; his eyes were shut, his head was on 
the ground, his hat was tilted over his face; "it 
would be as well for some people if they were 
tarred with the same brush we are ; it would ruin 
us for life if we were like some folks I know/' 

" like Mayne, you mean," continued Holam. 
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** I've been seriously considering if weVe not been 
lowering our dignity by admitting sixth-fonn fellows 
to an equality with us." 

Master Holam was leaning against a tree; his 
legs apart, his hands deep in his trousers' pockets, 
two or three daisy stems hanging between his lips. 

" I'm not going to argue,'* retorted Mayne, turn- 
ing lazily from one side to the other, " and I'm not 
going to box Jack Holam's ears ; it is one of those 
cases which are best treated with calm contempt" 

At this point a new-comer approached the group ; 
it was Howard Warden ; a roll of paper was sticking 
out of his jacket pocket, and a pencil was thrust, 
clerk-fashion, behind his ear. 

" Hollo ! " he exclaimed, eyeing the recumbent 
young gentlemen with some surprise, "I thought 
there was to be the first meeting of the Mutual 
Amusement Club this afternoon ; is this the way 
you amuse each other ? " 

" Well, there was to be something of the kind, 
and that's a fact," answered Manning, raising him- 
self to a sitting posture and surveying his surround- 
ings with a tremendous yawn. " Here, lazy-bones " 
— inserting his elbow between the ribs of an inofiPen- 
sive young gentleman who was apparently enjoying 
a doze at his right hand — "is this the way you 
improve the shining hours ? I am ashamed of 
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you — ashamed, sir; idleness is a sure road to the 
gallows. Mr. Mayne ! Mr. Albert Mayne ! " 

" Well/' responded Mayne sleepily, recognising the 
fact that some one was addressing him. 

" How about the Mutual Amusement Club ? I 
thought we were to frame a set of rules, and elect a 
president, and all that sort of thing. Is it always 
your habit to start an idea and then let it fall to 
the ground ? " 

Tor answer Mayne stretched himself to his full 
length, yawned prodigiously, and then, very slowly, 
inch by inch, raised himself till he stood upright on 
his feet ; Messrs. Manning and Warden and Holam 
meanwhile surveying him with glances of virtuous 
disdain. 

" Mutual Amusement Club ? Ah ! I knew there 
was something to be done. Just look at those lazy 
beggars, asleep every one. Hark at Norman ! snor- 
ing as though it were hours after bedtime. Why it's 
four o'clock ; if we've to do anything but sleep, we'd 
better set to work at once." 

Some ten minutes after the whole party were 
seated, at any rate with their eyes open, in a circle 
on the grass. 

Now then," said Warden, who seemed to take 
a special interest in the proceedings, " who's going 
to address the meeting ? '* 
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" I am," answeied Bertde, dragging himself again 
slowly to his feet 

"Hear! hear!" cried one or two; while the irre- 
verent Holam ejaculated, " Bravo, Sixth form ! " 

"Gentlemen," began Bertie, with his hands in 
his pockets and his glance turned towards the sky, 
" we have met here " 

"To sleep," put in a voice, which was un- 
doubtedly Jack Holam's. 

" We have met here," continued Bertie, with a 
cutting glance at the interrupter's unblushing 
countenance, "in accordance with a suggestion 
which fell from our honourable Mend — ah — 
Warden, The suggestion no doubt — ^ah — ^rests in 
your memory. He was kind enough to tell us that 
he had a tirst-rate idea in his head " 

"Hear! hear!" commented Holam; "it was kind 
of him to give the world the benefit of his 
discovery." 

" I vote," exclaimed Warden, starting up rather 
flushed about the cheeks, "that we pitch into 
Holam." 

" My dear Warden," went on the pacific Mayne, 
" pray do not let us condescend to meet vulgar 
people with vulgar weapons. Mr. Holam has per- 
haps some idea of decency. I was remarking, when 
I was interrupted, that our friend Warden, at a former 
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meeting, was kind enough to tell us that he had a 
first-rate idea in his head, no less than a scheme hy 
means of which, at such times when we are not 
occupied in the more serious business of cricket, or 
— or — at kindred sports, we may, with little effort 
to ourselves, be able to mutually and — eh — I believe, 
intellectually amuse each other. In short, he pro- 
posed that we should start a Mutual Amusement 
Club. I confess, gentlemen, that I have myself 
no knowledge of the lines on which he proposes 
working. With, therefore, these few words of intro- 
duction, I will leave our friend himself to explain 
his plan." 

"I have to propose," interpolated the irrepres- 
sible Holam, still with his back against the tree, 
before listening to the eloquent Warden, a vote of 
thanks to the eloquent Mr. Mayne for the eloquent 
speech in which he has so eloquently introduced 
our eloquent friend." 

His words went unheeded ; indeed, the more un- 
kindly portion of his auditors cried " Shut up ! " as 
Warden started to his feet Now Master Howard, 
though never, in one sense, at a loss for speech, had 
certainly not hitherto given any signs of being of 
the stuff of which orators are made. Therefore his 
friends, with that charity peculiar to the majority of 
boys, fixed their eyes upon him with lively and 
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pleasurable anticipations that he would amuse them 
in a way which had not entered into his philo- 
sophy. 

" I — I — all I wanted to say was/' he began, the 
flush of modesty already heightening his usually 
ruddy complexion. It is no easy thing to stand 
unconcerned before the irreverent glances of some 
dozen or more mischievous yoimg gentlemen, all 
eagerly looking forward to your making a laughing- 
stock of yourself for their enjoyment. "My idea 
was just this. I mean, that we may as well do 
something instead of doing nothing as we do do 
when there is nothing else to do." 

" Hear ! hear ! " cried some heartless friend, while 
Holam cried, "Splendidly put!" 

" Of course," burst out Master Warden, suddenly 
warming into fiery indignation, " if you're going to 
humbug about there's an end of it at once ; but I'll 
let Jack Holam, or anybody like him, know that 
if he thinks he's going to make fun of me he's a 
little more mistaken than perhaps he thinks." 

''I'm sure," said Harry Norman, with perfect 
gravity, **that the idea of laughing at anything 
you said would be the last idea to enter anybody's 
head; it's far too serious a subject for laughter" 

Warden looked at him with a doubtful eye ; it 
^as not the sort of speech he was accustomed to 
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hear from Norman, and then went on with rather 
more defiance than dignity — 

"I don't know if you fellows think you 
see anything to laugh at " — whereupon an audible 
titter went round the circle. "Til punch your 
head, young Banfield!" cried the orator, turn- 
ing savagely upon a small boy seated close at 
hand. 

" Punch young Banfield's head ! " repeated 
Norman minor, still not moving a muscle of his 
face. "Are we to understand that your idea of 
a Mutual Amusement Club was that we should 
mutually amuse ourselves by mutually punching 
young Banfield's head ? " 

"I think it would be better if we were to con- 
fine ourselves to the subject under consideration," 
observed Mayne, willing to throw oil upon the 
troubled waters; "by so doing these personalities 
would be avoided." 

" I'm not going to stand those fellows' cheek ! " 
stormed Warden. 

" Cheek ! Now, that's a good idea, an idea worthy 
of a great mind like Warden's; if we were to 
mutually amuse each other — " 

" Look here, Norman ; if you want to have a row, 
just say so," shouted the badgered orator, clenching 
his fists in a suggestive manner. 
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"Row!" began Norman in his blandest tones; 
but Mayne interposed by rising. 

" Gentlemen, I am sure that you will agree with 
me that these are most unseemly proceedings ; we 
have met here for the purpose of listening to our 
friend's, no doubt, excellent suggestions, and it is 
hardly becoming to interrupt him at the very com- 
mencement of his remarks. And I think. Warden, 
that if you confine yourself to the subject of our 
meeting, you will find us listen with much pleasure 
to anything you have to say." 

"Then I propose," continued Warden, after a 
few moments' pause to get the better of his not 
unnatural indignation, "since we have nothing 
better to do, that we meet once a fortnight, or — or 
something like that, and read to each other poems, 
or tales, or — or things of that kind, of our own 
composition. I have in my pocket here a — a little 
thing of my own, which I thought you might like 
me to read to you, as this was our first meeting." 
And he produced the roll of MS., of portentous 
size, which had been sticking out of his jacket- 
pocket. 

The proposition fell like a thunder-bolt upon 
his auditors ; they had never previously suspected 
Master Warden of literary proclivities, and the 
idea of his bursting out upon them as a full-grown 
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author, with " a little thing of his own " to read 
to them in the full glow of a summer's afternoon — 
was more than they had bargained for ; if it had 
been round a winter's fire, they would have under- 
stood it better, but on a summer afternoon ! They 
looked at each other with uncomfortable glances. 
This was turning the tables with a vengeance! 
And Norman minor was the only one who rose to 
the occasion. 

"Might we inquire," queried Harry blandly, 
" of what sort is this * little thing of your own ' ? Is 
it a poQm ? or is it a tale ? or is it some other 
kind of thing ? " 

" It's a poem," replied the unlooked-for author, 
"and it's called *The Eed Man of the Ehine, or 
the Eevenge of the Ehine King's Daughter.' " 

"A fine title — very fine indeed. And is it 
long?" 

"It's about twenty-five pages of my foolscap 
paper." 

" Ah ! and is it poetry or rhyme ? " 

"It's neither; that's to say, I mean it's both 
blank verse and poetry." 

"Indeed!" And Norman minor rose with an 
air of judicial gravity. " And you propose, in cold 
blood, to favour us with twenty-five pages of your 
poetic muse, in blank verse, on a summer after- 
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noon ; and tliis is your idea of mutual amusement ? 
It seems to me, and I say it from the bottom of 
my heart, that a fellow who coolly offers such 
a suggestion deserves to be classed among the 
meanest of the mean, as a traitor to his kind, and 
as one to be handed down to the contempt of all 
future generations. Yah — ^h ! Howard Warden ! " 

And " Yah — ^h ! " cried all his friends, with the 
full force of their unrivalled lungs ; while the poet 
turned all the colours of the rainbow. 

"I propose that we vote," went on Harry, 
" Howard Warden's idea of a Mutual Amusement 
Club the most awful nonsense we ever heard in all 
our lives; and when we have voted that, I vote 
that we go and have a bathe." 

And, simultaneously, before Warden had recovered 
the power of speech, the whole troup rose and, shout- 
ing and laughing, joined Norman in a race down to 
the shore ; while Warden flung after them the MS. 
of " The Eed Man of the Ehine, or the Eevenge of 
the Ehine King's Daughter," as the most effective 
method of expressing the feelings which held him 
dumb. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MESSRS. HARRY NORMAN AND CO. MEET WITH AN 
ADVENTURE. 

It was one Saturday afternoon, still one of those 
glorious days which caused that summer so long to 
be remembered. Three or four boys were loitering 
in the sixth-form study, some writing home, some 
doubting whether to do it now or postpone it to 
some more unpromising day, and among them were 
Fores and Bertie Mayne. 

Mayne had .finished writing, and was folding up 
his letter and placing it in an envelope, when Fores 
came and leant upon his shoulder. 

Well," he said, " have you almost done ? Are 
you going to spend all your time in here, or are you 
going to take advantage of the sunshine and the 
sunny sky ? " 

"Take advantage of the sunshine," answered 
Mayne. " Tve done my letter and shall be with 
you in two seconds. But where shall we go ? " 
Go ! " echoed Fores, in his quiet way, " where 
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should we go but to some murmuring stream, on 
whose bosom we may glide, our thoughts in 
harmony with the spirit of the time. In short, let's 
get a boat and drift with it down the river." 

" Agreed ! " cried Bertie, " only let us get rid of 
these garments of common life, and clothe ourselves 
in the robes of innocence and of the river." 

" I'm afraid," said Fores dubiously, " my boating- 
ducks are not very much like robes of innocence, 
they are stained with all the impurities of earthy 
contact." 

" Well," retorted Bertie, " such are the inevitable 
consequences of lying where the grass is damp and 
the soil is dirty." 

Some half-an-hour afterwards the two had reached 
the boathouse on the banks of the river, and were 
seating themselves in the only boat which was left 
for hire — an unwieldy craft, which would have 
accommodated half-a-dozen instead of two. 

The river was out of bounds ; properly speaking, 
the sea, gUttering like a sheet of crystal those 
summer days, was for" the boys ; there was a right 
of foreshore belonging to the school, in a sense, the 
hid P^^P^^ty of the BoxaU boys. There they 
^a their own boathouse, their own boats, in which, 
and weather permitting, those who had passed 
or swimming were free to roam at wiU. But, as 
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I have said, tha river was out of bounds ; before a 
lower boy might venture on its waters, a special 
permission was necessary from the master of his 
form ; and this, for reasons not difficult of compre- 
hension, was not easily to be obtained. 

Such a permission, however, was not needful in 
the case of an upper or sixth-form boy ; he, it was 
concluded, might be trusted to be on his good 
behaviour, and long experience had shown that this 
confidence was not misplaced ; as you see, Mayne 
and Fores were taking advantage of their privilege 
this sunny afternoon. 

The reasons why the youngsters were not ad- 
mitted to this same privilege were very simple; 
the river, a very short distance outside the town, 
was private property, and being private property 
was preserved, more or less strictly, for private 
fishing. And not only the stream, but the banks 
were private ; trespassers were not encouraged, and 
trespassers in the shape of mischievous young scamps 
either from the school or anywhere else were very 
naturally and very strongly objected to. So it was 
well known at Boxall that lower boys were not 
allowed either on the river or on any private 
property in the neighbourhood of its banks. 

Unfortunately, and it is with a very keen per- 
ception of its truth I say it, certain boys seem to 
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think that certain rules are only made for the sake 
of being broken ; and this was one of them. It was 
the case this very afternoon. 

" I say," said Norman minor, addressing a select 
party of his most particular friends, "let's go and 
have a bathe at Comer Creek." 

Now there was no earthly reason why they 
should wish to bathe at Corner Creek except the 
fact that it was forbidden water. In the first place, 
it entailed a walk of four miles there and four miles 
back, across a country which was both out of bounds 
and private property. The proprietor of the Creek 
and of the adjoining land objected to its being used 
for bathing, and it was well known that anybody 
caught in the act would rue it dearly. True, the 
country was beautiful, and a plunge into such a 
stream was luxury, but such also was the case with 
that portion of the shore which was set apart foi 
bathing ; the trees grew almost down to the water's 
edge, and it was impossible to imagine anything 
more delightful than a revel in the translucent 
deptlis of the throbbing sea. 

" Rather ticklish, don't you think ? " asked Ted 
Manning, who had bathed in Corner Creek before 
tt)-day ; " last time we were there we had to run for 
our lives," 

" Nonsense ! What's the odds suppose we did? 
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They didn't catch us, did they ? Besides, it's first- 
rate fan driving Jackson cranky." 

By "Jackson," I grieve to say. Master Norman 
referred to Grainger Jackson, Esq., the owner of the 
creek in question. In what consists the fun in 
driving a fellow-creature " cranky " is one of those 
secrets I could never solve. 

" I'm game," assented Howard Warden, who had 
recovered from the contemptuous treatment of 
"The Eed Man of the Ehine, or the Eevenge of 
the Ehine King's Daughter," and who always was 
"game" when anything questionable was suggested. 

So off they started, seven or eight of them; 
be sure our friends Norman & Co. were in a 
prominent position. It was a hot, though a glori- 
ous day, certainly not the kind of weather to tempt 
one to much exertion ; yet, if they wished to have 
anything of a bathe, and still be back in time for 
tea, they would have to put their best foot forward. 
So, in spite of the thermometer being somewhere 
near 80** in the shade, away they went at a good 
round trot. 

Eunning does not tend to make you cool, nor 
was it a particularly good country for the exer- 
cise. Over undulating, sometimes ploughed fields, 
studded with frequent hedges, is not the kind of 
ground a runner would choose by preference ; there- 
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fore it was not surprising that after a time more 
than one of them showed symptoms of distress. 

" I say, this is awful work, you know," gasped 
Jack Holam, pausing in his wild career, and rub- 
bing his face with a suspicious-looking handker- 
chief. The sweat was pouring down his face in 
streams, and he did not look as though he were 
much enjoying his afternoon. " Let's sit down and 
rest a bit/' 

" Stuff ! " replied young Norman, " we can't afford 
to waste our time like that ; we're late enough as it is 
already." And away he pounded, the rest following 
at his heated heels in a doleful body. 

"I can't stand this much longer," declared Ted, 
some distance farther on ; "I shall burst if I don't 
take care." 

" No — need — of — a — ^bathe — for — me," gasped 
Warden, a word at a time. " I'm — ^like — the — 
water — comes — down — at — Lodore." 

" Keep up your peckers ! " said Norman, who was 
in as sorry a plight as any of them, "we shall be 
there directly." 

But even as he spoke his foot caught in the 
tendril of some plant, and he came crashing to the 
ground ; whereupon the others took prompt advan- 
tage of the accident, and seated themselves around 
him, a sympathising crew. 
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" Oh ! oh ! " groaned Norman, lying where he 
fell, " that was a smasher ! I'm nothing but a bag 
of bones ! " 

" Sorry for you," said Jack, consolingly, " but it 
serves you right, because you wouldn't stop to give 
a fellow time to take his breath." 

It was some minutes before they were ready to 
start again, and when they did it was at a more 
sober pace ^ indeed, the afternoon was fairly well 
advanced by the time they reached Comer Creek. 

This Comer Creek was certainly an enticing 
spot. It was just where the river takes a bend. 
On both banks are giant trees, and on one side the 
land falls back a little so as to form a tiny creek ; 
here is a fairy pool, the water is not shallow, and 
clear as the air above it. Here the fish do love to 
congregate, and in its silver depths, shaded by the 
silver sand, lurked many a monarch of the silver 
tribes. The trees arch over it on either side, the 
willows kiss its ripples, and many a slender sapling 
trembles to see its image mirrored in the glancing 
eddies. Verily, a paradise for the poetic angler ; 
little wonder its owner would not have its quiet 
habitants disturbed by noisy urchins. 

When Master Norman and his friends came to 
their joumey's end, their first care was to see that 
no undesired stranger had his unfriendly eye upon 
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their moveineiits. Xothing distmbed the silence 
of the summer afternoon. There was not a rustle 
among the trees ; the birds kept in their nests ; no 
soond of discoid disturbed the silent spirit of the 
happy time. Even the noisy youngsters caught the 
contagion of the hour, and it was in a whisper 
Xorman said — 

''There don't seem any one about, that's one's 
comfort ; it would have been hard lines to have had 
aU the trouble we have had for nothing." 

"Isn't it still ?" said Warden, also below his 
breath, while they were all tmrobing with marvel- 
lous expedition; "this is the sort of place, you 
know, where a fellow might come to dream his 
life away and to write poems by the yard." 

"Like 'The Eed Man of the Ehine, or the 
Eevenge of the Ehine King's Daughter,'" com- 
mented Manning ; " a nice sort of lunatic he would 
be." 

"There are some lunatics," retorted Warden, 
failing to see the double application his speech 
conveyed, " who can't do as much as that." 

"I suppose," said Holam, "you're one of the 
other kind." 

" m punch your head, Jack Holam ! " answered 
Warden; but Holam's only reply was a mocking 
laugh as he plunged into the stream. 
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One after another of his companions followed 
suit, the soft sound of the agitated water as they 
dived in from the grassy bank bore the promise 
of refreshing coolness to the heated ear ; soon all 
were in the full enjoyment of that most grateful of 
luxuries, a bathe on a summer's afternoon. 

The time stole on ; they seemed to pay no heed 
to the passing minutes. The stream was cool, 
the day was hot, up the river they swam, and 
down again ; they dived, they floated ; like so many 
fishes, they revelled in the element a swimmer 
loves. 

It was only when Manning called their attention 
to the sun sinking above the trees that they awoke 
to the realities of daily life. Engrossed in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, the fact had slipped their memory 
that the time they had to spare was short; how 
could such commonplaces as tea or school rest in 
their memory in such a neighbourhood and on such 
a day ? And it was with an uncomfortable return 
of recollection that they suddenly perceived the 
sun was already far down in the heavens. 

"I say," said Holam, when they perceived the 
fact, "it must be awfully late, you know; we 
shall have to dress anyhow, and make a bolt for 
home." 

"Never fear," said Warden, "we shall be all 
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right; they are never particular for a minute or 
two on Saturdays. Besides, this is almost the first 
time I have been late this term." 

"Speak for yourself," said Norman, who was 
maJdng all haste to the shore, "I was only late 
last week ; a nice thing it will be if I'm sent in 
again, especially considering what it is that has 
detained us." 

"Besides," continued Manning, "it won't be a 
question of a minute or two ; it will be a couple of 
hours at least" 

Without further interchange of speech they 
swam to the bank. It was the rule that every 
lower boy, unless he had previously asked and 
obtained permission from his tutor, should be 
present at " absence," which was called before sitting 
down to tea. On the occasion of a first offence, 
provided the offender could give an account of his 
proceedings, little was said ; should it occur a 
second time, and he not be able to offer a satis- 
factory excuse for his delinquency, punishment of 
an uncomfortable sort might be looked forward to 
with confidence. Under these circumstances their 
anxiety to lose no time was only natural 

" Hollo ! " cried Norman, who was the first to 
reach the bank, "why — where did we put our 
clothes ? " 
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" Where ? — why here ! '* replied Manning, who 
followed on his heels. 

" Here ? — where ? " asked Harry, with a curious 
look about his eyes. 

" You don't mean to say " — began Manning, and 
stopped short in the middle of his sentenca 

Well might Norman ask where ; it was an easy 
matter for Manning to point out where they had 
been, it was another thing to say where they were 
now. They looked up the bank and down the 
bank, before and behind, above and below; not a 
sign of anything in the shape of wearing apparel 
could anywhere be seen. It was an agreeable 
state of things. 

" Why, I remember distinctly," explained Howard 
Warden, "I laid niy things underneath this tree, 
because I thought that there they would be cool 
and in the shade. Wherever can they have got to 
now?" 

It was a question to which they all would have 
liked to have had an answer, but to which none 
seemed likely to be forthcoming. If ever young 
gentlemen were in an uncomfortable situation they 
were then. It was plain enough the things were 
gone, very quickly the horrid truth stared them in 
the face. Behind that came another reflection which 
was equally unpleasant; though gone, they could 
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hardly have gone without hands to take them; 
whose might those hands have been? Supposing 
— the thought came to them simultaneously, and 
simultaneously they all turned pale — they had to 
thank Mr. Jackson, or Mr, Jackson's minions, for 
the loss they had sustained, what would that 
mean before they might hope for their recovery ? 

" What gabies we were," exclaimed Norman, in 
bitterness of spirit, " not to keep a look-out for the 
enemy ! " 

Doubtless; but there is little use in shutting 
the stable-door when the steed is stolen. Very 
forcibly it began to impress itself on their mental 
faculties that if ever there was a case of the biter 
bit it was at present ; could the tables have been 
more completely turned? If it really was Mr. 
Jackson they had to thank, all history does not 
record a finer illustration of poetic justice than 
was presented by their case then. There they 
stood, all in a row, the water dripping from their 
bodies, the most shame-faced set of youths ever 
seen. 

" In all my days," groaned Warden, rubbing the 
water from his back with his open palms, " I never 
saw such a set-out as this; whatever must we do?" 
• A'^^^'^ repUed Manning, in tones of 

indignation; "Norman got us into the mess, not I ; 
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perhaps, as he got us into it, he'll get us out 
again." 

" What do you mean ? " retorted Norman ; " if 
you had had any sense you would have kept an 
eye on the things, and not let them be taken from 
under your nose." 

" There's no use having a row about it," remarked 
Holam, with some show of reason; "we're late enough 
already without standing quarrelling here." 

"Perhaps you'll suggest something else then? 
It's all very well for you to talk about standing 
here, but what else are we to do ? You don't 
want us to go home as •we are, in a state of nature, 
I suppose ? " And Norman turned upon Holam as 
though he were to blame for all of it. But Warden 
interposed with words of peace. 

"For goodness' sake don't let's have a row; 
I don't see how it will make things better any way. 
Perhaps they're only hidden after all; supposing 
we look about and see if any one is having a game 
with us." 

" A pretty sort of game ! " said Manning. But 
as there was nothing else which could be done, they 
followed his suggestion and looked about. 

And looked in vain ; if they were hidden, then 
they were hidden like the needle in the haystack, 
so as not to be easily found again. As far as they 
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were able, they looked under every bush, and up 
every tree, but not a trace was found. Nor was 
searching particularly pleasant;* if they had had 
something to protect their bodies from the thorns, 
and nettles, and clinging plants, it would have been 
better, but they had not ; after one or two uncom- 
fortable encounters, they concluded to avoid those 
thickets which were thickest, and it was only very 
gingerly they moved about at all. 

Finally they seated themselves by the riverside 
and all but wept ; now was the time for an artist 
to take his choice of a study for misery; more 
miserable countenances were never seen. They 
were too miserable to talk, almost too miserable 
to cry ; really they might well regard their situa- 
tion as an appalling one. They could not ask foi 
help, it was impossible to venture near the haunts 
of civilisation, evening was fast approaching, absence 
was doubtless long since past, their plight was piti- 
able ; what could they do ? 

"Oh dear! oh dear!" moaned Howard Warden, "I 
wish I*d never come ! What a mufif I am ! Only 
let me get the chance and see if I will let anybody 
make such an idiot of me again!" And, overcome 
by his reflections, he lifted up his voice and wept 

" Don't make that awful din," said Ted Manning 
unfeelingly; « it's worse than any laughing-jackass." 
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" Don't you call me a laughing-jackass ! " shouted 
Warden, suddenly passing from a melancholy to a 
ferocious mood. Before anybody knew what he was 
going to do he sprang to his feet, and struck Man- 
ning with so much force and goodwill as to send 
him head-foremost into the river. 

This was hardly the way to improve their situa- 
tion ; Manning shouted as he fell, and the rest rose 
in their astonishment. Warden stood on the river- 
^de, and Manning, rising to the surface, struck out 
fur the bank, with the evident intention of taking 
vengeance. How it would have ended is difficult 
to say; a fight under existing circumstances was 
certainly one of the things least to be desired ; but 
before he could fulfil his purpose they were almost 
frightened out of their senses by the sound of foot- 
steps approaching from behind, and a hoarse voice 
exclaiming — 

" So we've got you, have we — caught you in the 
worry act. Very well, young fellers, I fancy we'll 
make you smart for this." 

But the speaker, whoever he might be, was rather 
premature in saying he had got them, counting 
his chickens before they were hatched ; for, hardly 
were the words out of his mouth than, like so many 
seals, the " young fellers " dived into the river at 
their feet. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN AWKWARD FIX. 

Dived into the river at their feet ! That was the 
only road to safety, and a very precarious kind of 
safety that promised to be. Rising to the surface, 
they struck out for the centre of the stream, and 
then, temporarily suspending operations, paused to 
see who the enemy might chance to be. 

There, on the banks from which they had beat 
such an undignified retreat, stood two individuals, 
an old and a young man, perhaps father and son, 
apparently of the gamekeeper kind ; and with them 
stood a third person, short and thickset, unmistak- 
ably a gentleman, probably the great Mr. Jackson 
in proprid persond. The elder of the gamekeepers 
carried an article bearing an uncomfortable resem* 
blance to a brand new cartwhip, while Mr. Jack- 
son himself and the younger man each carried a 
good stout walking-stick. The gentleman with the 
wtip, standing very near the river's brink, cracked 
the lash once or twice with a report like a pistol- 
shot, and shouted 
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"Come out of that. Do you hear, come out, 
I say. We've got you, you young rascals ! It's no 
good your trying to give us the slip this time ; so 
the sooner you come here the better it'll be for 
you." 

That was his opinion ; theirs was of an entirely 
different naturq. It was very kind of him to 
suggest that they should make an end of it, and 
come and be introduced to the cartwhip without 
more waste of time; but they were inclined to 
think that the longer the ceremony of introduction 
was postponed, the better they would like it. Seeing 
that the " young rascals," so far from evincing any 
tendency to obey the keeper's invitation, seemed to 
be doing their best to increase their distance, Mr. 
Jackson raised his voice to explain his views, 
flourishing his stick in rather an uncertain fashion. 

"Now then, you boys," he cried, "what's the 
good of this ? Here we are, and there you are, and 
we've got your clothes, and you haven't. It's no good 
your trying to get away without 'em, because you 
can't, and you'll only be worse off if you do. If 
you take my advice, you'll do as you're told and 
come here immediately." All this in a voice which 
might have been heard the country round. 

But the young gentlemen were no more inclined 
to accept his advice than the invitation of his com- 
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panion with the cartwhip. With one accord, and 
without the interchange of a single syllable — ^breath 
was too precious to be lost in talking — ^they con- 
tinued their course for the opposite bank. 

Reaching it, they scrambled up it, high and dry 
out of the water's reach. There they held a brief 
council of war. 

"What's to be done ?" asked Warden, if possible, 
more lachrymose than ever; "if that fellow gets us 
we'll be flayed alive ; and how we're to get home 
without any things on goodness only knows." 

As for some moments nobody spoke, it is possible 
they were considering, the situation. 

" The worst of it is," said Manning, " he knows 
me well already ; the last time I came he gave us 
a chase of a couple of miles." 

" Anyhow it's no good our waiting here," main- 
tained Holam, "unless we mean to wait here till 
the night comes on, and start home in the darkness, 
though there is no darkness this time of the year, 
so that's no good. Supposing we have a parley, 
and see if we can't make terms." 

"Make terms !" said Manning scornfully; "ye^ 
nice terms he'll make. ' Come over and be flogged, 
he'll say, ' and we'll think about terms afterwards.' " 

But, as nobody else seemed to have a proposition 
to make, and there was not much use their waiting 
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there, it was decided to prove by experience if any 
good could be done by parleying. Jack, as the 
proposer, took the affair in hand. 

" I say," he shouted with an eflrontery worthy of 
a better cause, "I don't know if you know that 
you've stolen our things ; if we were to go and lay 
information, it'd be a case of prison ; but if you'll 
let us have them back again, we won't say anything 
more about it, and we'll give you our word of 
honour not to come here again." 

"Will you? I daresay you will," replied the 
person with the whip ; " we re not afraid of your 
laying information, you young willains. You come 
over here and you shall have your things." 

We'U come over there if you'll give us your 
word of honour not to touch us with that whip ; 
it'll be assault and battery, mind, if you do. Be- 
sides, who are you to threaten gentlemen when 
they're out for a stroll ? " 

Out for a stroll ! Master Jack had curious ideas 
of that constitutional exercise. 

"I'll soon let you know who I am, you young 
scamp ! " roared the gentleman with the stick. " I've 
seen you here before to-day, but I've got you now. 
I'm Mr. Jackson, as you very well know, the pro- 
prietor of this property ; and if you get off with a 
good sound thrashing after all the trouble and 
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annoyance you've caused me, you may think your- 
self well out of it." 

"Oh, you're Mr. Jackson, are you?" returned 
the imperturbable Ted, speaking as though he 
were the injured party, " I've heard of you before, 
and I appeal to you as one gentleman to another 
if this is the sort of treatment you would like to 
receive yourself ? " 

" Eeceive myself ! " roared Mr. Jackson, appar- 
ently in a towering passion ; " wait till I get hold of 
you, you impudent young jackanapes." 

I trust that you may wait,'* retorted Ted ; " I 
trust you may have the patience to wait a good 
long time; patience is, perhaps, not one of your 
virtues, Mr. Jackson," 

" Don't stand there ! stormed Mr. Jackson, 
suddenly turning upon the individual vrith the 
whip ; « don't stand there like a block of stone ! Go 
and get out the boat and bring those young villains 
over here. And you, Stephen" — to the younger 
man — « see if you can't rouse the people at the farm 
to the fact that they're on their land." 

Without delay the man with the whip, in obedi- 
ence to his master's orders, set off at a good round 
pace, with the very probable intention of getting 
out the boat to bring the "young villains" over there; 
while the younger one addressed as « Stephen," sud- 
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denly closing his hands about his mouth, commenced 
to raise such a series of stentorian shouts and yells 
as did credit to the condition of his lungs. " Br-r- 
rig-gs ! Br-r-rig-gs ! " he seemed to say ; and the 
musical name travelled far over the spreading fields. 

"This is the climax," said Ted, addressing his 
companions in misfortune ; " now it's all up with 
us; he's calling to that wretched Briggs in the 
farm behind us ; an awful ruffian I've heard he is ; 
if he comes on the . scene he'll make short work of 
flaying us alive." 

"And if that other fellow comes with his boat 
it'll be no good taking to the stream, unless we 
could manage to upset him into it," moaned 
Warden. " Oh! don't I wish I'd never come." 

" It's no good going on like that," said Norman ; 
" we're in for it now, and all we've got to do is to 
get out of it again. Cecil Dunn couldn't go on 
worse than you." 

Matters were certainly, as Manning said, coming 
to a climax. Stephen's sustained exertions seemed 
to have had effect at last, for even as Norman 
ceased speaking there came over the fields, like a 
faint echo — 

" Hollo-o ! where are you ? I'm coming ! " 

Undoubtedly it was the dreaded Briggs, and not 
only the dreaded Briggs, but possibly a friend or 
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two as welL They must do something ; the time 
for inaction was completely past; the enemy was 
advancing on every side, escape seemed hopeless ; 
even supposing there was a prospect of their suc- 
cessfully taking to their heels, it was quite impossible 
to think of such a thing attired as they were. It 
was a choice of evils ; they were overcome by their 
deserts at last ; to fly as they were was obviously 
the worse course open for their adoption; the 
only question for their consideration was, whether 
they preferred to be flogged by the gentle- 
man with the cartwhip, by Mr. Jackson on the 
other bank, or by Mr. Briggs coming from the 
farm. 

Just at that moment, and as they were at their 
wits' ends for a path to choose, the sound of oars 
was heard upon the river, and, looking in the direc- 
tion whence it came, they saw Mr. Gamekeeper 
coming round the point in a boat which he was 
rowing with all his might; and, almost simul- 
taneously with his appearance, the sound of foot- 
steps and of voices was heard approaching from 
behind. It was a trying moment ; something must 
be done ; now or never. 

" Let's dive in, get imdemeath his boat, and upset 
him into the river," suggested Norman. 

So they were about to dive, with the idea of some 
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nefarious action of the kind, when the sound of 
voices and of oars was heard approaching down the 
river from the other side. 

" I wonder who that is ? " exclaimed Holam. 
"Let's wait a second and see/* 

As he spoke another boat came round the bend ; 
it was a biggish boat, and held two persons, though 
there was evidently comfortable accommodation for 
several more. It did not require a second glance 
for the comrades in misfortune to recognise the 
occupants. 

" It's Mayne ! " cried Norman, " Mayne and 
Fores ! Hurrah ! we've done them yet." 

And, with a glad shout, the whole crew sprang 
into the water, at the very instant that Mr. Briggs 
and a companion appeared just at their backs. 

" Come here ! come here ! " shouted Mr. Briggs ; 
" come out of it, and I'll break every bone in your 
bodies." 

But, as was the case with the gentleman with 
the whip a little time before, his invitation went 
unheeded ; it is doubtful even if they heard him, 
their attention was so occupied with other things. 

Mayne and Fores, as we know, had come out for 
a lazy ro^ ; the " absence " rule did not apply to 
them ; as monitors, unless it was their day for duty, 
they were at their own disposal till " lock up " at 
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nine o'clock; therefore they were improving the 
occasion, taking advantage of the lovely day, to enjoy 
their leisure to the fulL The last thing they 
expected to see, considering place, time, and cir- 
cumstances, was Harry Norman and his friends ; 
therefore, when with a simultaneous shout they all 
sprang into the water and struck out in the 
direction of their boat, they were not a little 
surprised. 

"What have those young beggars been up to 
now ? " said Mayne, who was in the bow ; " some 
scrape or other, or they wouldn't be here." 

" So I should say," returned Fores dryly, looking 
at his watch ; " considering they're half -an-hour late 
for absence as it is ; and they've been found out too, 
or they wouldn't be so anxious to come to us." 

By this time Harry, leading the line, had come 
up to them, and laid hold of the bow with the 
obvious intention of scrambling in. 

" Steady there ! " cried Mayne, as the boat began 
to oscillate in an uncomfortable fashion. " Is that 
you, Norman minor ? What's the meaning of this ? 
You're late for absence, and you're out of bounds ; 
It will be a case of reporting every one of you." 

" Let's in, Mayne," gasped Master Harry, making 
violent efforts to maintain his hold; "there's that 
^ ow in the boat coming with a cartwhip ; they've 
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stolen our clothes, and we'll be half-murdered if 
you don't look sharp." 

"And serve you right too" answered Fores, 
standing in the stem; "it would only be what 
you deserve if we rowed away and left you to your 
fates ; what business have you to be here at all, 
when you know perfectly well you have been for^ 
bidden over and over again ? " 

" Let's in ! let's in ! " pleaded the delinquents 
in a chorus ; " we'll be murdered if you don't ! " 
And they crowded round^ the boat, rocking it up 
and down in their efforts to climb in. 

"♦Serve you right, perhaps, if you were," retorted 
Fores irascibly ; " the school is always getting into 
bad books through such as you." 

While this brief interchange of speech had been 
carried on, the gamekeeper with the whip had been 
rapidly decreasing the distance between himself and 
them ; he was now almost within reach of them ; 
what he intended to do when he was within reach 
he lost no time in showing. With the apparent 
intention of running into them, he gave an extra 
strain to his oars, then drew them in, and let her 
drift : it was only by a dexterous twist of Bertie's 
oar that a collision was avoided. 

" May I ask you to be so good as to look in what 
direction you are steering," said Bertie, nettled at 
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the fellow's action. But the man paid no heed to 
his observation; rising in his boat, he raised the 
whip — evidently a weapon of a formidable kind — 
and said — 

" Now I Ve got you ! I'll take every bit of skin 
oflf your backs for you ! " Instantly Mayne and 
Fores rose in their turn. 

" One moment ! " cried Mayne ; " understand you 
will be held liable for whatever you may do." 

" Who'll hold me liable ? " he asked derisively, 
and the same moment he brought down the lash 
upon the youngsters struggling in the water ; they 
gave an involuntary cry of pain as it fell upon their 
unprotected shoulders ; at such close quarters were 
they, and so heedless was his aim, that it struck 
Fores in its descent. Indignant at the wholly 
unprovoked assault, and at the man's refusal to 
offer any explanation, Fores endeavoured with his 
oar to thrust him and his boat farther away, and in 
so doing gave it such a jerk that the man, losing 
his balance, toppled over into the stream. 

" Look alive ! " cried Mayne, taking advantage of 
the opportunity; "get in every one of you; what- 
ever you may have done, he has no right to take the 
law into his own hands in a style like that." 

With his help, and Fores', they lost no time in 
scrambling in ; it was evident that the gamekeeper 
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was in danger of no more mischief than a thorough 
wetting, so they left him to do, what he appeared 
very well able to do, — take care of himself. 

In the meantime neither Mr. Briggs nor Mr. 
Jackson had remained quiescent spectators of the 
scene ; both had come up the bank till they were 
opposite the contending parties, Mr. Jackson shout- 
ing instructions with the full power of his lungs. 
To him the two upper boys now transferred their 
attention. Both knew him very well by sight, and 
both, probably, he had seen before. So, raising his 
cap, Mayne said — 

" Mr. Jackson, I believe ? '* 

" Yes, sir, I am Mr. Jackson ; and who are you ? 
What do you mean by upsetting my keeper into the 
stream ? Do you know what those young rascals 
have been doing you have got in your boat 
there?" 

" My name is Mayne, sir," replied Bertie, answer- 
ing his first question jfirst, " and my friend's name 
is Fores; we are Boxall monitors. I believe we 
have had the pleasure of meeting you on a former 
occasion." Then, referring to his final question, the 
shivering delinquents, " I have no doubt they have 
been guilty of misconduct; indeed, their presence 
here is proof of it ; I assure you, as a monitor, they 
shall be adequately punished. I need not, I think, 
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tell you that, for our own sake, this is a species of 
offence we are anxious to put down." 

" So you're Mayne, are you ? " said Mr. Jackson, 
tranquillised by his politeness; "the boy who won 
the cricket-match ? Then let me tell you, Mayne, 
that these young rascals are the plague of my exist- 
ence ; it's no good talking, and it's no good warning 
them, they'll have their own way in spite of every- 
thing ; and I tell you what, if you have not sufficient 
control over them to save me from this perpetual 
annoyance, I'll keep you all off the river, whether 
big or little." 

" Very well, sir; if you will leave the matter in 
our hands it shall not be overlooked ; we will make 
a report to the doctor directly we get in ; you are 
aware that your interests will be safe with him." 

On this understanding a truce was made ; the 
keeper, who had managed to get into his boat again, 
not unnaturally indulged in a few threats beneath 
his breath, but not in a tone sufficiently loud to 
attract the attention of his master. Fores and 
Mayne pulled to the land, and there and then the 
younger keeper was despatched for the clothes which 
their several owners were by this time much in 
need of. While they waited Mr. Jackson stood on 
the shore exchanging a few words of a more 
amicable sort with the two seniors. 
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A humiliated set they looked when finally the 
clothes were brought, and they were landed so that 
they might more conveniently put them on. The 
things were thrown in a promiscuous heap, and one 
after another each had to sort out his special pro- 
perty; then they dressed. Mr. Briggs and his 
friend, and the two keepers, evidently, by the grin 
upon their faces, enjoyed their humiliation vastly. 
Mr. Jackson stood, with his lips set firmly, and his 
thick stick held beneath his arm, acting as a kind 
of gaoler to see they did not run away; while 
Fores and Mayne, remaining in the boat, saw that 
each stepped in and was seated in the stem in 
order as they dressed. 

Then, when all were habited in accordance with 
the ideas of civilisation, the boat was pushed from 
the shore, and Fores and Mayne, raising their caps 
as a parting greeting, began to row them down the 
stream. 

That was a mournful row; they were like so 
many culprits being taken to execution ; there 
they were, crowded uncomfortably side by side, 
coming events truly casting their shadows before. 
Of the fate awaiting them at their journey's end 
they had only too clear a perception. If they had 
only been able to ease their mind by a little sym- 
pathetic conversation, it would have been better; 
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but the young gentlemen who were at once their 
saviours and their keepers sternly checked any 
attempt at speaking. 

" Then all I can say is," said Norman, driven 
to desperation, " that I wish you had left us where 
we were; anything would have been better than 
for you to treat us as fellows for whom hanging 
would have been too good." 

" If you speak again, Norman," retorted Fores 
in his iciest manner, "you will do so directly in 
the face of our repeated prohibition; in which 
case, whatever the doctor may please to do, I think 
I may safely promise you a flogging from the 
monitors as well." 

In the face of such a threat Master Norman 
deemed discretion the better part of valour, and 
for the rest of the journey sat in silent anguish. 

So, while the sun glorified the western sky, and 
the moon stole slowly to her evening guard in that 
universal hush which treads on the heels of the 
fading day, when all the world in voiceless music 
hymns the evening psalm, the boat and its crew — 
hardly in harmony with the scene and hour — cleft 
the crystal waters on its homeward way. 
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COALS OF FIRE. 

Over the sequel of Norman and his friends' little 
adventure we had better draw a veiL Let it sufi&ce 
to say that our young friends had each his own 
reason to keep that day among the list of days not 
easily to be forgotten ; they were reported to the 
doctor, and the doctor — well, what the doctor did 
we will not inquire closely; it was noticed that 
for some time after the demeanour of the young 
gentlemen in question was singularly docile. 

" I only hope," said Fores one evening when the 
circumstances came under monitorial discussion, 
" that it will be a lesson for them to remember in 
the future that rules are not made only for the 
sake of being broken." 

"You don't think," asked Maclntyre, "that it 
will be necessary to call them before us to give 
them a little talking to? It seems to me that 
the matter touches us more nearly than anybody 
else ; it is like a direct attack upon our privileges ; 
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if their conduct brings us into disgrace it will be 
a pleasant state of things." 

" I think you may safely let it pass," was Bertie's 
answer; "the doctor has not spared them, and I 
don't think they will be in a hurry to have another 
bathe at Corner Creek." 

And his advice was taken; much to the satis- 
faction of the culprits, and not a little to their 
surprise, no formal notice of their offence was taken 
by the monitors. Maclntyre did once momentarily 
cause Norman's heart to sink into his boots by 
stopping him to say — 

" So I hear you have been distinguishing yourself 
in your own peculiar way; it is not the first time 
I have heard something similar of you ; if you take 
my advice, which is very sincerely offered, you will 
not let me hear anything of the kind again.'* 

And that was the only intimation they received 
that their misdoings had reached monitorial ears ; 
it was repeated by Harry to the friends of his 
Woni, and remained fresh in their memory for 
s'omo time to come, 

ifrtYuo, about this time, was up to his ears in 
work : thor^ was no boy in his form who was 
ttv tiKUly dull, and there were many who were very 
y>^u^h tho contrary. Giffaid was an example, his 
iutolUx^t of the highest order, and there were 
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very few difficulties he could not master; Fores, 
Bertie's chosen companion, was both studiously 
inclined and had powers much above the average ; 
while Maclntyre was currently believed to be 
among the finest scholars in all England, even 
rivalling the doctor. None the less, Bertie, 
although the youngest in his form, was certainly 
not the dullest. 

He had a natural gift for work, that splendid 
habit of throwing all his energies into his work 
which leads to greatness ; a task, far from being to 
him a thing which must be shirked, was a thing 
to be at once and completely mastered ; he could 
never sit down to let a difficulty conquer him ; until 
he had made the victory his own he never gave up 
the struggle. 

This being so, it was quickly seen that, though 
the latest among them, he was not likely long to be 
the last ; such a character as his was not likely to 
be without its effect upon his fellows ; he was never 
idle, he always took the work which came without 
a moment's hesitation, he was always fresh and 
always buoyant. Place by place he crept up from 
the bottom ; first one succumbed and then another, 
until it began to be plainly seen that if any one 
wished to take precedence of Bertie Mayne he 
would have to keep his eyes wide open and his 
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faculties from rusting. So very quickly a most 
surprising spirit of emulation began to show itself 
among the sixth-form boys. 

A spirit of emulation, but not an unkindly one ; 
it is strange how one sunny nature, one merry heart, 
will, like yeast, " work " a whole batch of dough. It. 
was quite impossible to feel hurt at Bertie's rivalry, 
it was so frankly shown. 

"If you beat me," he seemed to say, with a bright 
smile flashing from his eyes and playing round his 
lips, " m find the laurel wreath ; and if I beat you, 
why then — then, you know, we shall still be the 
friends of old." 

And so they were : no one more sincerely rejoiced 
at a friend's success than Mayne ; he went on the 
principle of making their joys his, and his joy 
theirs; and it was surprising how well he found it 
working. They were like a happy family ; indeed, 
Maclntyre would laughingly say, half in fun and 
half in earnest, that, for all the world, they might 
have been in fact, as well as in appearance, a band 
of brothers. 

But still there was that one drop in the cup 
which makes it bitter to the taste, — still Eichard 
Giffard. He would not be cajoled, he would not 
make one of them ; a perfect understanding existed 
between his colleagues in which he would not join. 
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Evidently Mayne's successes were bitter things to 
him; he took no care to conceal that his rivalry 
was the rivalry of an enemy, not of a friend. With 
unrelenting bitterness he did his best to keep him 
down, with unchanging persistency he treated him 
with contemptuous scorn. 

Mayne felt this much more than he would 
show ; but even he at last was fain to acknowledge 
that it was beyond his power to soften Gififard's 
judgment. Prejudiced he was resolved to be, un- 
charitable he was determined to remain; so in the 
end Bertie quietly decided that at present to make 
any further attempt to win his friendship and his 
confidence was a work of something more than 
superfluity ; the only course open appeared to be to 
take no notice of him whatever, since any overtures 
he did make seemed certain to be received with 
scorn. 

Thus things went on till one glorious Saturday 
afternoon, when some of the boys — with whom it 
was half-holiday, there being no match — strolled 
down to the sea, or lay upon the cliffs to breathe 
the fresh sea-air. It was splendid weather ; a breeze 
blew in from the sea, the waves rolled and tumbled 
on the sandy shore, dancing in the sunlight. Half 
the school were there, some bathing, some climbing 
up the cliffs, some lazying in the sheltered caves. 
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some reading beneath the trees on the heights 
above. 

Down below, in the shelter of the clififs, was the 
school boathouse, where they housed the club boats, 
some built for racing, some for idling, or fishing, or 
bathing out at sea. Several boys were bathing off 
the shore ; there is fine bathing at Boxall, and a 
more suitable day to enjoy it to the full could 
hardly have been chosen. A party of them were 
sporting and diving in the sea, shouting and laugh- 
ing, revelling in the clear, cool water as though it 
were their native element. They were throwing 
things in — jars, and pence, and pebbles — to dive 
for ; were swimming under the water to test their 
staying powers; were racing, rushing through the 
waves like so many great fish, striving to outstrip 
each other ; or were lying on their backs, floating 
hither and thither with the tide, luxuriating in 
the sun's warm rays ; and, above all, their merry 
laughter travelled through the ambient air, right 
down along the shore among the rocks and shallows, 
or soared higher and higher until it reached the 
loungers in the meadows high above. 

From those same meadows some of the seniors, 
tempted by the cool depths below, came down by 
the nearest cut; that is to say, hand over hand, 
they scrambled down the rocks. It was not the 
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sort of thing I should recommend everybody to try, 
nor was it particularly safe ; looking either up or 
down, the ascent or descent, whichever it might be, 
looked perilous in the extreme. There was no real 
path, the boulders were unpleasantly prominent in 
many places, and here and there the face of the 
cliff was an almost naked rock. I have read in 
novels, and just now one especially occurs to my 
mind, where the ascent of such a cliff was looked 
upon as a heroic deed of " derring do." You would 
not have got the Boxall boys to look at it in that 
light. Up there the eye is keen and the foot is 
sure; and they are used from early childhood to 
lofty mountains and precipitous dales — theirs is the 
mountain country. I have seen things done as a 
matter of course with them which would shame 
many an Alpine climber, and almost rival the agile 
chamois on his pointed peaks. 

Down came the boys, hanging sometimes to the 
naked cliff, slipping from rock to rock, jumping from 
one foothold to another, with a steadiness and pre- 
cision born of long practice. Indeed, there is hardly 
a boy at Boxall who would hesitate to climb, in 
anything like climbing weather, up and down the 
Braggart's Cliff. Mind, I don't say it's not danger- 
ous ; I shouldn't like to try it myself, nor would I 
recommend you to, unless practice has made you 
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perfect, and it is beyond doubt that that sort of 
thing is in your line. I only say they do it. 

Those who now came down were Maclntyre and 
Mayne, Norman senior, Fores, Pierrepont, and 
Eiddett. They were all in boating flannels, and 
were come down to have a pull upon the sunny 
sea. Routing up two others, they got out two four- 
oared boats, and dragged them down to the sea. 
They were racing boats, but by no means the sort 
of build we are used to on the Thames and other 
rivers. Narrow outriggers, which a touch would 
upset, are all very well in their place, but they 
would not do up there, where they are liable to all 
sorts of seas ; they require something stronger, 
steadier, heavier, roomier than such frail craft, with 
their long tapering ends. It was well they did not 
have them that afternoon, at any rate. 

The boats were launched, Mayne, Maclntyre, 
Norman senior, Stewart, with Harry Norman as 
coxswain, in the first ; Fores, Riddett, Bailey, Pierre- 
pont, Jack Holam as coxswain, in the second. 
Pushing off from the land, they went for a spin 
right out to sea, away to the sun, who was slowly 
coming to his western bed from the southern sky. 
It was glorious out there, the water glancing and 
dancing in the yeUow light, a fresh breeze temper- 
ing the sun's hot rays ; they bent to their oars with 
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a will, making the boats travel through the water 
like things of life. 

Is there anything more exhilarating than tra- 
velling over the waves on an afternoon like that, 
straining your arms to make her go, the breezes 
whispering in your hair, cooling your heated back ? 
Right and left the great wide waters, the retreating 
trees waving on the shore, the land fading farther in 
the distance ; here and there a sail, like a foam-cloud 
scurrying before a gale ; a porpoise leaps from his 
home right out at sea ; a flock of gulls, glinting on 
the surface like specks of light; the deep, deep 
depths, clear and blue, with the silver sand beneath 1 
Bend to your oars, and send her faster over the sea. 
It is a day and a sport fit for gods and men ; it 
brings health to your cheek, strength to your arm, 
light to your eye, and pleasure to your heart. To 
my mind there is nothing pleasanter than flying 
over the summer sea under a summer sky. 

So thought the boys that afternoon ; luxuriating 
in the welcome sense of liberty the ocean always 
gives, they forgot everything in the pleasure of the 
hour, thinking of nothing but the joyous life within 
urging them to go farther and farther out to sea, 
until the land was lost to sight, and they were 
alone with the sun, and the breeze, and the gulls 
on the ocean wide, and only the tops of the cliffs 
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and the faint glimpse of trees were seen on the 
horizon far away. 

Let us leave them for a time, going they knew 
not, cared not, whither; only anxious to be on the 
sea. 

Back to land, where the boys stUl bathed, and 
laughed, and swam. If they had noticed, which 
they were in no humour to do, they would have 
seen that a change was coming over the sky — that 
the wind, too, had changed, now coming from the 
dread north-west, whence all the fierce storms of 
that coast come. They would have seen that over 
the sky, hitherto a cloudless blue, little clouds were 
creeping from the north-west horizon; little, odd- 
shaped, purple, fierce clouds — pretty enough as the 
sun shone on them, lighting their sombre hues, but 
signs to a practised eye of coming gales. 

But they noticed nothing; they shouted, and 
swam, and laughed — and the boys were out at sea, 
and the loungers read upon the cliffs — and the 
clouds crept on. 

It was about this time that Gififard came down 
to the boathouse, saying he wanted a boat to take 
out, to have a solitary read. 

Jeff Eoyal, the keeper of the boats, was an old 
sailor, grizzled by many suns and climes and storms, 
learned in the signs of the weather, and quick at 
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knowing when a gale was nigh. His quick eye, 
ever on the look-out over his beloved sea, had 
noticed the little clouds and the changing wind. 
He was unwilling to get Eichard a boat, misdoubt- 
ing the signs of the sky. 

" I don't like," said he, " yon clouds ; there'll be 
rough weather ere night comes in, and there's a 
nasty change in the wind." 

But Eichard was not to be denied. 

" Nonsense I " he said ; " you're a croaker, Eoyal. 
Do you think in weather like this I'm going to stop 
on shore because you're afraid ? " 

" Afraid ! you're the first, Mr. Giffard, as said I 
was afraid of rough wind or weather. But this 
here'U be a big storm, mark my words ; it's been 
coming all day, though you mayn't a' known it; 
and it's not a brave man, but a fool, as runs into 
danger with eyes open." 

" I didn't ask for your advice, I asked for a boat," 
said Eichard, scorning the rough-and-ready warning. 
" If you're not disposed to help me, I'll take it down 
myself." 

' "Then you may take it down, Mr. Eichard; I 
ain't going to lend a hand to such mad work. As 
sure as I'm a living man the storm's almost on us 
now ; and in the water we're agoing to have, that 
'ere cockle-shell 'U be good for nowt." 
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As if to give emphasis to his words, a sudden 
gust from the sea blew off his hat, and roughed his 
grizzled hair into a tangle. 

" There's a taste of the wind for ye," said he. 

But Richard laughed at him. 

" You don't know me yet, Jeff,'* he said, dragging 
the small boat down to the water, "if you think 
you'll frighten me with shadows. When there's a 
sea and a sky like this, give your warnings to some 
one elsa" 

"I know you," retorted old Koyal, "to be a 
young gentleman as flies in the face of Providence. 
As sure as you goes out now, you'll regret it before 
you comes back." 

It was solemnly spoken, as by one who spoke 
with authority ; but what did Eichard care ? There 
was the summer sea and the blazing sun. Talk to 
him of danger ! it was folly. 

Pushing off the boat, settling down to the oars, 
he pulled out to sea, answering Eoyal with a mock- 
ing laugh. He was a good oarsman and a practised 
one, and he sent the little boat through the waves 
with ease. 

The wind began to whistle, the waves to curl in 
Uttle lines of foam ; but what cared he ? There 
was a blue sky ahead; he could not see the clouds 
gathering at his back. 
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Out he went, farther and farther. Eoyal watched 
him until he became a speck upon the waves. 

" Youth is foolish," he said ; " it's only age brings 
wisdom." 

Then he shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
watched the clouds gathering in a heap in the 
distant sky. 

" They're coming up quick," he said. " They'll 
be on us in an hour." 

His sailor's lore was not at fault. Swiftly, 
silently, the weather changed. The great pack of 
clouds came nearer and nearer, obscuring the sun's 
warm rays, blotting out the deep-blue sky, spread- 
ing out on every side. 

In half an hour the sky was overcast — threaten- 
ing clouds were only to be seen. The sunny day 
was only the herald of a stormy night. Beneath 
the dark black canopy nature seemed changed. 
The birds were hushed, flying here and there close 
to the ground, as seeking a place to rest ; the fields 
were all in shadow ; the leaves drooped, as though 
before the coming wind ; the waves danced no more, 
but rolled in sullen murmurs ; the gulls wheeled and 
screamed, as joying in the revels they were to see. 
Over all there rose the groaning of the rising wind. 
The swimmers donned their clothes; the readers 
closed their books, and went indoors. All things 
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liuman fled before the coming gale ; only Eoyal 
stood upon the shore, watching and fearing for the 
boats which were out at sea. 

At last gloom fell over all ; the wind became a 
gale, the gale a hurricane, the waves tossed and 
foamed, and rolled in great high billows ; but still 
Eoyal watched, and still the boats were not in sight. 
There was a storm upon the waters ; the rain 
began to fall ; it was hard to stand before the wind ; 
the sea was lashed to madness; but the boats — 
Eichard in his cockle-shell, the four-oars we saw go 
out when the sun was bright and the skies were 
blue — where were they? 

" God help them ! " said old Eoyal, watching from 
the shore; "they'll need the help He alone can 
give." 

Soon the news spread that there were Boxall 
boys upon the sea; and there gathered a crowd 
upon the beach — masters, boys, and hardy fisher- 
men. There were fearful hearts then, for it was 
feared such boats could never live in such a sea. 
They watched and strained their eyes over the 
darkening waters — in vain. Stay ! What is that ? 
Surely they are boats ? They were boats, and the 
boats. There was a cheer from every throat upon 
the shore. 

But the fishermen knew well they were far from 
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safety yet. They rose upon the billows as corks 
upon the sea — up and down, now lost to sight, now 
towering on a crested wave. They could see 
them all — the four-oars and Eichard — working for 
dear life. Every moment they feared they were 
over; every moment brought but momentary 
relief. 

As they watched they saw suddenly that Eichard 
was in danger ; they saw him struggle with might 
and main; saw him head his boat against the 
waves, vainly striving to drive her on. All at once 
he stood upright — ^his tall figure was oujblined 
against the dark background. Perhaps he thought ^ 
he could get a better grip upon his feet. On a 
sudden he lost his footing, and fell to the bottom of 
the boat, the oars, slipping from his grasp, floating 
out to the sea. In an instant his little cockle-shell 
was lifted on the top of a great wave, and turned 
right over, bottom upwards. They could hear his 
shout as he fell into the waves. 

When they saw what had happened they made 
no sound, but stood watching — silent, motionless. 
One of the four-oars was not far from where he 
sank. There was some commotion in it, then a 
white figure rose in the centre; it was Bertie 
Mayne. One of the others tried to seize hold of 
him, in vain ; Mayne stepped on to the edge of the 

Q 
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boat, raised his arms and sprang into the tumult of 
the waters. 

They were amazed ! Then they knew Bertie 
Mayne had jumped into the sea to save Bichard 
Gififard; and there was shouting, and crying, and 
running here and there ; for it was an angry sea ; 
and it was a strange thing that he should throw 
away his life to save one to whom he owed so 
little i 
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THE END. 

On shore they seemed helpless. It was a fierce 
sea, and no one offered to launch a boat ; yet there 
were the boys drowning out at sea! "Eoyal," said 
the doctor, '*can nothing be done? must they 
drown ? " 

Eoyal looked for a moment out to sea, saying 
nothing. Then, — " Nay, it's in the hand of God," 
he said. "It's a deadly sea, but if man can do 
aught, they shall not drown." 

Turning to the people, — "Whose for a boat to 
save 'em ? " he asked. 

Not one, but twenty — ^men whose daily wont it 
was to risk their lives to earn their daily bread — 
rough, stalwart men, with battered faces. 

The clouds rushed over the heavens; the wind 
rushed over the sea ; the waves rose before it, and 
stormed, and rose, and fell Just then it began to 
rain, coming in their faces. 

They got a boat ready and tried to launch her : 
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no good. They got her into the snrf, and the 
waves, driven back to the land, drove her with 
them; thej tried again, but again they failed — 
and all the time the boys were drowning out at 
sea! A third time they tried; the people urged 
them with shouts and cries. This time they got 
afloat, and springing in one after the other, they 
pushed out to sea". Then they settled to their oars, 
and began to row with all their might. 

It was hard work ; they rose on the top of one 
wave to fall with a crash into the trough of another. 
The wind roared and whistled in their ears, the 
spray and the rain dashed into their faces; on every 
side the waters boiled, and bubbled, and rolled, and 
roared, and crashed, and dashed; there was a battle 
in the sea. Deafened by the roar, blinded by the 
spray, they struggled to get on. 

It was a struggle ! with their strength they drove 
her out a yard, and the winds and the waves drove 
her back two feet; they turned her head to sea, 
and the water swung her round to land* The 
people on shore watched with white faces and 
beating hearts — and the boys were drowning out 
at sea ! 

Bill Eackstraw, in the bow, peering over the 
waters, saw something rising and falling, right in 
front. 
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" Keep her straight ! " he shouted. " I see them 
on a wave." 

They kept her straight, working harder at the 
oars. When they got nearer Bill Eackstraw gave 
a sudden shout. 

Staying a second, the rowers turned their heads 
to look; then they saw why Eackstraw had shouted. 
But a few feet in front of them they saw Bertie 
Mayne, holding up Richard Gififard with one arm, 
while with the other he strove to keep them both 
alive. Then they shouted too. 

They drew so near to Mayne they might almost 
have touched him. Bill Eackstraw leant out of the 
boat to seize him ; but a great sea swept him right 
away, and they saw him rising and falling on a 
distant wave; the people on shore gave a great 
shout; then inch by inch they bent to their oars and 
neared him again ; again. they came close to him. 

" Give me your hand ! " shouted Eackstraw, lean- 
ing over the side of the boat. 

" Take him ! " was aU Mayne said. He pushed 
Gififard to them; then he threw up his arms and 
sank into the sea. They lifted Gififard in and laid 
him on the bottom of the boat. Eackstraw clenched 
his lips and watched for Mayne to rise; with a 
sudden movement he stretched out of the boat, and 
seized him by the hair; they held on their oars, 
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and Eackstraw drew him to them and lifted him 
right into the boat. Then they shouted with all their 
might, and the shout echoed back from the shore. 

When they reached land the people crowded 
round, and shouted, and praised them; but they 
paid no heed. The boys were cold and senseless ; 
all their thoughts were for them, they cared nothing 
for the people. The crowd parted in two. They 
lifted them out of the boat, wrapped them in great 
warm coats, and carried them swiftly and silently 
from the shore. 

They took them to the ''Sailor's Eest" — the 
school was too far, and the little inn was close at 
hand ; all the people followed, and crowded to wait 
for news outside. When the doctor came, for a 
time he feared they were dead; but skill and 
warmth prevailed; they came back to life. Then 
the news was told without — they were not dead, 
but they still were weak, and quiet and silence 
were essential. The people took the hint and went 
elsewhere, and left the inn in peace. 

That night when the boys were assembled in the 
schoolroom, after preparation the doctor came in 
and spoke to them ; you could have heard a pin 
drop in the silence. 

" Boys," he said — and they saw he looked pale 
and anxious — " I have just come from the bedside 
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of two of your companions ; I think you would like 
to know how they are. I thank God one of them, 
Eichard Gififard, is almost well; after a night's sleep 
and rest it is possible he will be among us again. 
But the other, Bertie Mayne/* here his voice 
trembled, "is not so well; he lies at the gate of 
death. Pray God to spare him to us. He has not 
been long with us, but he has endeared himself 
to all our hearts ; I cannot think there is any one 
in this room who does not love him. It would 
seem strange to us if God, in His great wisdom, 
should take him from us after his deed to-day ; at 
least, if he does leave us, if God does take him out 
of the depths of the sea, we shall know he is borne 
by the everlasting arms to the everlasting home." 
By this time more than one or two were crying; 
the tears stood even in the doctor's eyes. At the 
end he said, " You understand, I ask the prayers of 
one and all, big and little, for Bertie Mayne this 
night; pray with heart and souL You all know 
that promise of old, * Whatsoever ye shall ask in My 
name, that will I do.' " 

Next morning one boy after another slipped 
down to the village to learn the news. Bertie still 
lived — but only lived; they could say no more 
than that he was not dead. And such was the tale 
day after day, week after week. That dreadful time 
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in the water had been but the climax; months of 
worry and trouble had undermined his constitution; 
that struggle in the sea had brought it to a head, 
and laid him on his bed helpless with brain fever. 
But in the end youth and strength triumphed, and 
when the land lay golden for the harvest he slowly 
began to mend. 

One more brief scene, and we will leave Boxall 
School, Bertie Mayne, and his Mends, behind us, it 
may be for ever. 

• • • • • • 

A glorious July evening! the month was near 
its end — the term had all but run out ; Boxall was 
looking forward to holidays and lazydays. 

It is a room in the " Sailor's Best,** Bertie 
Mayne's bedroom; the window is wide open; the 
sun is streaming through; on the couch near the 
window lies Bertie ; and standing over him, looking 
down on his pale, thin face, is Eichard Gififard. 

" So, Eichard," says Bertie — and Gififard does not 
resent the Christian name — "all has come right at 
last. We have found each other out in time, and 
in the future we will face life hand in hand." 

"I suppose so," says Eichard rather wearily, 
passing his hand over his brow. "What a pity it 
is this sort of thing should always come too 
latel" 
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That was a lament which has occurred to other 
philosophers before Eichard Gififard. 

"Well," says Bertie gaily, "better late than 
never/' 

Which is as true as Eichard's lamentation. 

So, you see, after all, that better understanding 
came which Bertie had prayed for. That story of 
the sea at last awoke Eichard's slumbering con- 
science; when consciousness returned, and he 
learned what peril his had been, and how he had 
been saved, they could with difi&culty prevent him 
from rising there and then and going to Bertie's 
bedside. When he himself rose from his bed he 
begged so earnestly they would allow him to nurse 
him in his fever ; in the end he gained his point ; 
and through the long nights and weary days there 
was not, could not have been, a more devoted nurse 
than Eichard Giffard. 

When Miss Charlotte came, which she did the 
instant she heard of Bertie's condition, she was 
astonished to find who was there before her, and 
more astonished still to learn the purpose of his 
being there. Between them they nursed Bertie 
Mayne as, surely, never boy was nursed before; 
refractory indeed would have been the illness which 
would have defied such tender watchfulness and 
care. 
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When convalescence set in, and the boy advanced 
with rapid strides on the road to health, his visitors 
were numerous and of all sorts. 

The very first comer was Dr. Churchill ; sitting 
by his bed, and taking the boy's worn hand in his 
just before he went, he said — 

" Do you know, Mayne, we prayed for you, one 
and all of us ? Not only that you might be spared, 
but that God would fulfil the promise of your boy- 
hood, and make you a great and a good man in His 
own good time." 

"I don't know quite what you mean," said 
Bortio, with a little smile, " by the promise of my 
boyhood, but I do pray God will make me a 
bo t tor man," 

Soon after that the doctor said good-bye, shook 
hands with Miss Charlotte and Richard, and 
wont 

Among Bortie's visitors was Maclntyre ; he came 
with Jolm Xorman. Maclntyre sat on one side of 
tho K\1, John Xorman on the other. 

I ctu^t tell you how glad I am to see yon,** 
Sivid Bortit\ 

Xot $0 glad as we are to see you ; we've been 
ovoT so uumy times, and they wouldn't let us in. 
WiUt till YOU ev>me hack to us ; youH get a recep- 
tivnx You^n^ not at aU exi^eoting.** 
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" What will they do ? throw stones ? or pitch 
me into another cistern ? '* 

"No," said Norman warmly; "you wait and 
see." 

But of aU his visitors the strangest and the most 
unexpected was Cecil Dunn. One afternoon, as 
Bertie was lying reading on the couch, there came 
a mysterious tap at the door. 

" Come in ! " said Bertie. 

No answer. A slight pause, then another 
tapping. 

" Come in ! '* said Bertie louder. 

The handle was softly turned, and the door 
opened enough to admit a nose and a pair of eyes. 
It was Cecil Dunn. 

" Who's that ! " said Bertie astonished. " What's 
the matter ? " 

" Oh, nothing," said Cecil, entering and closing 
the door. "I only wanted to be sure there was 
nobody there. How are you ? I hope you're well ! " 
coming and sitting by his couch. 

"Thank you, I'm better," said Bertie. He was 
surprised, and not altogether pleased, at the visit. 

"I'm glad to hear it. Mayne, I've come to 
make an important communication." 

This he said solemnly, with a saintly expression 
of countenance. 
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" Oh," said Bertie, seeing he was expected to say 
something. 

" It has been on my conscience a long 
time!" 

"Has it?" said Bertie. 

"Mayne," said Cecil morally, "never you have 
anything on your conscience. It will be a curse, 
and — a misery ! " 

"I hope I never shall," said Bertie. He was 
beginning to be amused. 

" But truth will out ; it may be a year, or it may 
be a day, but it will out some time ; and now it's 
coming from me." 

" I'm very glad to hear it." 

Bertie thought he was going to confess some 
of his numerous sins; therefore his next remark 
surprised him. 

" I'm going to tell you who told me about your 
father, and who undid the cistern." 

" Thank you," said Bertie sharply and coldly. 
" I've not the slightest desire to know." 

Cecil looked amazed. 

" Eh ? " said he. " How's that ? " 

Mayne was not uncharitable, but he could not 
help giving Dunn a cut just then. 

" My dear Dunn," said he, " we're not all sneaks 
and cowards." 
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"Do you mean to call me a sneak?'* cried 
Cecil, virtuously indignant. 

" Something in that line," said Mayne serenely ; 
" and if I were you " 

Just then somebody came rushing up the stairs, 
and without any notice. Jack Holam, Harry Nor- 
man, Ted Manning, and Howard Warden dashed into 
the room. It was by no means their first visit; 
they were almost daily disturbers of his peace. 

" Halloa ! ** said Norman, by way of greeting. 
" What's Dunn doing here ? " 

" He's come to pay me a visit," said Bertie. 

" What's he been sneaking about ? " said Jack. 

" I've been sneaking about nothing ; so there ! " 
said GeciL 

"Its a wonder you haven't," said Ted, "and 
lucky too ! " 

"Is it? And it's lucky for you that Mayne 
wouldn't let me tell him who undid the cistern ! " 

" What ! do you mean to say you've been 
offering to tell him that?" 

"Yes, I have, and two or three other things 
besides ; so there ! " 

"Well, there would have been no harm done," 
said Bertie, trying to avert the storm he saw was 
coming ; " you told me yourself all about it." 

" I daresay. But to think of the meanness of 
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the thing ! Do you know his father's written for 
him to go home to-night because he's been telling 
all sorts of lies about *the school ? If I don't duck 
him before he goes, my name's not Ted.*' 
"No, no," said Bertie; "let him go/' 
But I am afraid there was not much warmth in 
his tone. 

" I'll be bothered if we do ! " said Harry. 
" Come along, Cecil, my love ! " 

"You leave me alone, or IH tell my father! " 
screamed Master Dunn. 

No one paid any heed to his threat, except to 
laugh. In spite of kicks and struggles, they hauled 
him by his legs and arms to a pond above the 
village; and in that cool but muddy water they 
gave him a ducking, which he remembered for 
some time after he left Boxall School. 

Later in the evening Mayne was lying looking 
at the setting sun. Giffcuxl was sitting beside 
liim. 

"I wonder," said Giflfard, with a touch of his 
sarcastic manner, " how many are letting the sun go 
down upon their wrath ? " 

" Unprofitable speculation ! " said Bertie ; " rather 
wonder how many are thinking how the glory is 
luftdo, up in heaven, if the sun never sets.'* 

Thou thort) was silenca 
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" I think," said Bertie, " I never feel nearer 
heaven than when I see the sun go down," 

Eichard made no answer. Then he said, suddenly 
changing the subject — 

" Bertie, what made you jump into the sea that 
night?" 

Just here Miss Charlotte came in, and put her 
cool hands on Bertie's head. 

What are you two talking about ? " she said. 
"Private?" 

" No," said Bertie, " it's not private ; unless 
Eichard wishes it to be ? " 

But Eichard didn't. Then Bertie answered his 
question. 

"Should I tell you why? Somewhat in the 
spirit of the Pharisee." 

" In the spirit of the Pharisee ! How ? " 

" Have you never read Paul's words ? * If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink ; for in so doing you shall heap coals of fire on 
his head.' I wanted to 'heap coals of fire' on you." 

" And you did," said Eichard ; " you did." 

"But I did something else beside," said Bertie, 
putting out his hand and taking Eichard's; "I 
won your love." 

"Ay," said Eichard, looking out at the golden 
glow; "ay." 
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" Yes," said Miss Charlotte, plajring with Bertie's 
hair ; " we live and learn ; but it takes us long to 
learn that there is no lesson so well worth the 
learning as that grandest, finest, sweetest lesson of 
them all — that there is no vengeance so complete 
as repaying evil with good." 



THE END. 
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FOLLOW THE LEADER. By the Rev. George 

EvERARD, M.A. z6mo, is. 6d. 



HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND CHAMBER. By 

the Rev. Canon Bell, D.D. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



COUNSELS AND THOUGHTS FOR BELIEVERS. 

By Thomas Moor. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 



GLEAMS FROM THE SICK CHAMBER. By the 

Author of " Morning and Night Watches." Arranged in Daily Readings for a 
Month. Small crown Svo, 2s. cloth. 



THE GOSPEL OF GOD AN INTRODUCTION TO 

THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. J. P. Lilley, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 



A PITCHER BROKEN AT THE FOUNTAIN. By 

the same. Royal 32mo, 3d. 



THE MANIFESTO OF THE KING. Comprising 

"The Beatitudes of the Kingdom," "The Laws of the Kingdom," and "The 
Relation of the Kingdom to the Laws." By the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., 
Author of " Prayers for the Household." Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
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THE SETTLER AND THE SAVAGE. A Tale of 

Peace and War in South Africa. By R. M. Ballantyne, Author of "The 
Lonely Island," &c. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. cloth. 



IN THE TRACK OF THE TROOPS. A Tale of 

Modem War. By the Same. Crown 8vo, illustrated, ss. 



DERRY. A Tale of the Revolution. By Charlotte 

Elizabeth. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s. 6d. cloth. 



THE HOLY WAR. By John Bunyan. Crown 8vo, 

illustrated, 3s. 6d. cloth. 



THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. By P. 

H. GossE, F.R.S. 2 Vols., crown Bvo, illustrated, each 3s. 6d. cloth. 



GOSPEL PARABLES. Comprising "The Man on the 

Top of the Ark," " Look and Live," "About a Man Running," and *' Hannah's 
Pet Lamb." By the Rev. A. M. Symington, D.D. Royal idmo, is. 6d. 



SEEDS OF THOUGHT. By the Rev. W. Tait, D.D. 

Small crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. 



MEMpIR OF FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. By 

her Sister. 38th Thousand. Crown 8vo, with'steel portrait, 6s. cloth. 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ENSIGN SOPHT, 

late of the Volunteers, illustrated by himself. Edited by R. M. Ballantyne. 
Small crown 8vo, picture boards, is. id. ; 2S. 6d. cloth. 



THE NATURAL ELEMENTS OF REVEALED 

THEOLOGY : Being the Baird Lecture for 1881. By the Rev. George 
Matheson, D.D., of Innellan. Crown Svo, 6s. cloth. 



HINTS TO HOSPITAL AND SICK ROOM VISI- 

TORS. By Mrs. Coi.in G. Campbell. Small crown Svo, is, 6d. 



A WISE DISCRIMINATION THE CHURCH'S 

NEED. By T. U. Dudley, D.D., AssLstant-Bishop of the Diocese of Ken- 
tucky. The Bohlen Lecture, 1881. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 



WORK AND PRAYER. The Story of Nehemiah. By 

the Rev. A. M. Symington, D.D, Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 



REST UNTO YOUR SOULS. By the Rev. Ernest 

Boys, Author of " The Sure Foundation," &c. i6mo, is. cloth. 



TIRED CHRISTIANS. By the Author of " The Melody 

of the Twenty-third Psalm," &c. i6mo, is. 6d. cloth. 



ROGER WILLOUGHBY; or, The Days of Benbow. 

By the laie W. H. G. Kingston, Author of "The Three Lieutenante," &c. 
Crown Svo, illustrated, 5s. cloth. 
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IN PROSPECT OF SUNDAY. Analyses, Arguments, 

Applications, &c. By the Rev. G. S. Bowes, Author of ** Scripture itself 
the Illustrator/* &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 



THE END OF A COIL. By Miss Warner, Author of 

" My Desire," " Wide, Wide World," &c. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 



HEATHER AND HAREBELL. By Mrs. Marshall. 

Author of ** Cathedral Cities," &c Crown 8vo, 5s. doth. 



THE BIRTH OF TiHE CENTURY; or, Eighty Years 

Ago. By the Same. Small crown Bvo, illustrated, is. 6d. cloth. 



DAILY PRAYERS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. By the 

Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., D.D, Author of "Abraham," &c. Crown Bvo, 
3s. 66. cloth, red edges. 



IN SECRET : Private Prayers for a Fortnight, with 

Occasional Prayers and Introduction. By the Rev. G. Everard, M.A., Author 
of " Day by Day," &c. i6mo, is. cloth. 



THE RIVER OF LIFE; or, Salvation Full and Free. 

By the Same. i6mo, is. cloth. 



WORKERS AT HOME. By Mrs. Wigley, Author of 

*' Our Home Work," Crown 8vo, ss. cloth. 
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THE CONSECRATED LIFE. By the Rev. Ernest 

Bovs, M.A., Author of "The Sure Foundation," &c. i6mo, is. cloth. 



OAKBY, AND NUMBER TWENTY-NINE. Two Stories. 

By Mrs. Prosser. Fcap 8vo, illustrated, 2S. 6d. cloth. 



RED LINE EDITION OF THE IMITATION OF 

CHRIST. By Thomas X Kempis. With Introduction by the late Rev. Dr. 
Chalmers. Crown 32010, is. cloth ; is. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges. 



RED LINE EDITION OF THE POEMS OF GEORGE 

HERBERT. Crown samo, is. cloth ; is. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges. 



SONGS IN THE TWILIGHT. By the Rev. Canon 

Bell, D.D., Author of "Voices from the Lakes," &c. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 



A MOTHER. For a Daughter. By Mrs. Umphelby, 

Author of " A Child. For a Mother." Small crown 8vo, 2s. cloth. 



BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAINS. Evening 

Readings for a MontK By Margaret Stewart Simpson, Author of " Steps 
through the Stream." With two Illustrations. i6mo, is. cloth extra. 



THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE : As a Problem of 

International Policy in connection with the Requirements of Christianity and 
the Expectation of the Jews. By B. Walker. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
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ROSE HARTLEY AND HER CHRISTMAS WAY- 

MARKS. A Tale for Girls leaving School. By C. N. Redford, Author of 
*' The Kingdom." Small crown 8vo, with illustrations, is. 6d. cloth extra. 



WHAT AILETH THEE? By the Author of " Melody 

of the Twenty-third Psalm." The Other Shore," &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 



GREY CRAIGS. A Story of , Scottish Life. By J. L. 

Watson. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. cloth. 



MATZCHEN AND HIS MISTRESSES. By the Author 

of " Moravian Life in the Black Forest." Imperial i6mo, is. 6d. cloth. 



ABOUT CRIMINALS. By Mrs. Meredith. Small 

crown Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 



MORNING STARS ; or, Names of Christ for His Little 

Ones. By the late Frances Ridlev Havergal. Royal 32mo, gd. cloth. 
** A beautiful little volume." — Roc/i. 

" Another precious little volume for the children." — Christian Progress. 



STORIES OF THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF 

ENGLAND. By Emma Marshall, Author of " Matthew Frost," "Stella- 
font Abbey," &c., &c. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. cloth. 
"To readers familiar with the localities this book will be welcome."— CAm//Vi«. 



UNDER HIS SHADOW. By the late Frances Ridley 

Havergal. A Collection of Poems. Royal 32mo, is. 6d. cloth. 
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RED LINE EDITION OF BOGATZKY'S GOLDEN 

TREASURY. Crown 32mo, is. cloth ; is. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges. 



RED LINE EDITION OF KEBLFS CHRISTIAN 

YEAR. Crown 32010, is. cloth ; is. 6d. cloth gilt, gilt edges. 



BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN; or, Christ the Light of 

the World. A Life of our Lord for the Young. By the Same. With 16 Full 
page Illustrations by A. Rowan. Post 4to, 7s. 6d. cloth. Also a new and 
cheaper edition, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

" This handsome volume is simply and reverently written, and 

ought to prove a valuable gift to the juvenile public." — Monting Pest. 



PALMS OF ELIM; or, Rest and Refreshment in the 

Valleys. A companion Volume to the " Grapes of Eshcol." By the Rev. 
J. R. Macduff, D.D., Author of "Brighter than the Sun," "Memories of 
Bethany," &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, bevelled edges. 



KEPT FOR THE MASTER^S USE. By the late 

Frances Ridley Havergal. Uniform with "My King," &c. z6mo, is. 
cloth limp. 

" It is sweetness Sword and Trowel. 



THE ROYAL INVITATION ; or, Daily Thoughts on 

Coming to Christ, and 

LOYAL RESPONSES ; or Daily Melodies for the King's 

Minstrels. By the Same. i6mo, each is. cloth limp. 
" Miss Havergal's writings are characterized by a deep devotional feeling. . . 
. . . . and a pointed manner of sending home to the heart the truths on which 
she ^xWjt?,''— Weekly Review. 



ROYAL COMMANDMENTS; or, Morning Thoughts 

for the King's Servants. By the Same. i6mo, is. cloth, 
and 

ROYAL BOUNTY ; or, Evening Thoughts for the King's 

Guests. By the Same. i6mo, is. cloth. 
" These two little books are replete with scriptural truth and sacred beauty." — 
Record. 
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MY KING ! or, Daily Thoughts for the King's Children. 

By the Same. i6ino, is. cloth. 
" The texts are all ' touching the king/ and the setting is done with all Miss 
Havergal's spiritual simplicity and beauty of literary taste."— CAristian. 



OUR COFFEE ROOM. By Lady Hope of Carriden. 

With Preface by Lieut. -Gen. Sir Arthu r Cotton, R. E. , K. C. S. I. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

" A story of Christian effort .... told in a simple unostentatious manner that 

is exceedingly pleasant Will be read with interest of no ordinary kind." 

—Reck. 



MORE ABOUT OUR COFFEE ROOM. By the 

Same. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
** This volume is even more interesting than the last.*' — Eng^lish Independent, 



LINES OF LIGHT ON A DARK BACKGROUND. 

By the Same. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. With Forty 

Illustrations, designed by Sir John Gilbert, and engraved by W. H. Whvmper. 
Printed on toned paper, and Handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; in leatherette, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

" Those who have not already a favourite edition in which they love to read, will 
do well to secure that which Messrs. Nisbet now offer to the pubhc." — Birmingham 
Daily Post. 



THROUGH BIBLE LANDS : A Narrative of a Recent 

Tour in Egypt and the Holy Land. By Philip Schaff, D.D. With Illustra- 
tions. Post Svo, 6s. cloth extra. 

This book is a racy, familiar description of a journey through Egypt, the Desert, 
and Palestine." — Glasgow Herald, 



FAMILY DEVOTION. The Book of Psalms arranged 

for Worship, with Meditations on each portion. By the Very Rev. Henry 
Law, M.A., Dean of Gloucester. In 2 vols. Post Svo, zcs. cloth. 

Heads of families will find many less satisfactory, and few better manuals of 
devotion." — Scotsman, 
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INDaBRITISH OPIUM TRADE. By Thkodork 

Christlieb, D.D., Ph. D., Professor of TheoIog>' and University Preacher. 
B<mn, Prussia. Authorised Traiv»lation from the German, liy Da\ii> 1>. 
Croom, ma. Small crown 8vo, 2s. cloth limp. 



WILD FLOWERS OF THE HOLY LAND. Fifty- 

four Plates printed in Colours, drawn and painted after Nature by Hannah 
Zkixkr, Nazareth. With a Preface by the Rev, H. B. Trisfram, Canon i>r 
Dtu-ham, and an Introduction by Euwakd Atkinson, Emj., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
4to, 2IS. doth gilt. 



SOUTH AFRICA AND ITS MISSION FIELDS. By 

the Rev. J. E. Carlyle, late Presbyterian Minister and Chaplain, Natal. 
Post 8vo, 5S. cloth. 

" Mr. Carlyle has produced what we can best describe in one word, as a states- 
man-like volume." — Daily News. 



SEEKING THE LOST. Incidents and Sketches of Chris- 
tian Work in London. By the Rev. C. J. Whitmore, Author of ** The Bible 
in the Workshop." Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

" Full of bright narrative, earnest teaching, and solemn waminc;, and will be 
welcomed by all who take an interest in missionary efforts among our lowest classes." 
—Christian World. 



GIVING TRUST: Containing "Bread and Oranges" and 

** The Rapids of Niagara," tales illustrating the " Lord's Prayer." By Susan 
Warner. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. With Coloured Illustrations, (loldcn 
Ladder Series. 

** The story is well told, and the teaching both on useful and religious topics is 
carried on briskly and lively, .... in a way which is sure to secure interest." 
— Guardian. 



OLD COMRADES, or Sketches from Life in the British 

Army. With Thoughts on Military Service. By the late Major C. H. Malan. 
Author of "A Soldier's Experience of God's Love." Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

**We sincerely hope that this attractive volume will find its way into all our 
Barrack-rooms." — Record. 

*' I have much pleasure in stating that eighty-six copies of your book, " Old 
Comrades," will be obtained for the Police Libraries." — From Coi.onkl Sir E. Y. 
W. Henderson. 
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HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. Royal Edition, 

containing most of the Hymns in the Three Series. With antique borders. By 
the Rev. H. Bonar, D.D., Author of "Earth's Morning," &c. New Edition, 
royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth extra. 

" The volume is very chaste and beautiful, and deserves to be a great favourite." 
— British Quarterly Review. 



ILLUSTRATIVE TEXTS AND TEXTS ILLUS- 

TRATED. By the Rev. J. W. Bardslev, M.A. New and enlarged edition, 
crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

" A better book for a Sunday School teacher's or parish library could not be met 
with." — Record. 

"A very attractive little book, remarkably fresh and striking, full of healthy 

X.tz.z\C\Viz"— Freeman. 



PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN'S WOR- 

SHIP, A Collection suitable for Sunday Schools. With music suitably 
arranged in short score, is. : also arraneed for two trebles, 3d. paper cover, 40. 
cloth. The Text only may also be had, id. 



MORNING BELLS and LITTLE PILLOWS; being 

Waking and Good Night Thoughts for the Little Ones. By the late Frances R. 
Havergal. Royal 32mo, each 6d. sewed ; gd. cloth. 

"They are written in so affectionate and interesting a way that the youthful 
reader cannot fail to become more and more delighted as each successive page is 
perused."— CAm^xaw Standard. 



A SOLDIER^S EXPERIENCE OF GOD'S LOVE 

AND OF HIS FAITHFULNESS TO HIS WORD. By the late Major 
C. H. MaLan. Crown 8vo, revised and cheaper edition, is. 6d. cloth. 

" It is full of incident, and pervaded by a line religious spirit." — Daily Review. 



UNDER THE SURFACE. Poems by the late Frances 

Ridley Havergal, Author of "The Ministry of Song," &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
cloth. Cheap Edition, royal samo, is. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

*• Great freshness of feeling, fulness of thought, and ready command of measure." 
— British Quarterly Review. 
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THE MINISTRY OF SONG. By the Same. Cheaper 

Edition. 32010, is. 6d. cloth. 
** Exquisite poems." — Our Own Fireside. 

"Full of real poetry— rich, deep, true, sweet, and brave tho ^ts."— Woman* s 



SOLDIERS AND SERVANTS OF CHRIST: or, 

Chapters on Church History. With Preface by the Rev. F. V. Mather, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Paul's, Clifton, and Canon of Bristol. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
5s. cloth. 

''An exceedingly Valuable book. . . . The narratives embrace chief names 
from the ist to the 16th century, and are so told that they will interest young people." 
— Christian Observer* 



SERMONS AND LECTURES. By the late Rev. James 

Hamilton, D.D., F.LmS., Author of "Life in Earnest," "The Great 
Biography," &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

" A number of sermons and lectures, in all cases, of extreme beauty and excellence." 
—Rock, 



SCRIPTURE ITSELF THE ILLUSTRATOR. A 

Manual of Illustrations, gathered from Scriptural Figures, Phrases, Types, 
Derivations, Chronology, Texts, &c., adapted for the use of Preachers and 
Teachers. By the Rev. G. S. Bowes, B.A. Small Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

** Evidently the result of attentive and persevering study .... We 
strongly recommend it to the notice of preachers and teachers, feeling sure that 
they will derive many suggestive hints from it." — Church of England Magazine. 

A 

BRUEY, A LITTLE WORKER FOR CHRIST. By 

the late Frances Ridley Havergal, Author of "The Ministry of Song," &c. 
Fifth Edition. Small crown Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth ; cheap edition, is. 6d. limp 
cloth; IS. paper. 

" Written in a fascinating style."— IVovtan's IVork. 

" A peculiarly interesting volume."— Churchman's Shilling Magazine. 



THE CULTURE OF PLEASURE; or, The Enjoyment 

of Life in its Social and Religious Aspects. By the Author of The Mirage of 
Life." Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

"A very readable, enjoyable, and profitable work."— T'A* Daily Telegraph, 

"A pleasant volume to read ; full of anecdote and illustration. It has a flavour of 
the raciness of the Doctor of Southey and of the philosophy of the Lacon of Colton." 
— The English Churchman. 



1 6 WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. NISBET & CO. 



CABINET SERIES. 

Price 28. 6d. 

1. MATTHEW FROST, CARRIER ; or, LitUe Snowdrop's 

Mission. By Emma Marshall. 

2. THE SPANISH BARBER. A Tale. By the Author of 

" Mary Powell." 

3. THREE PATHS IN LIFE. A Tale for Girls. By Ellen 

6AR1.EB. 

4. A YEAR WITH THE EVERARDS. By the Hon. Mrs. 

Clifford-Butler. 

5. STELLAFONT ABBEY ; or, Nothing New. By Emma 

Marshall. 

6. RONALD DUNBEATH ; or, The Treasure in the Cave. 

7. A SUNBEAM'S INFLUENCE ; or, Eight Years After. 

By the Hon. Mrs. Clifford-Butler. 

8. A TALE OF TWO OLD SONGS. By the Hon. Mrs. 

Clifford-Butler. 

9. ESTHER'S JOURNAL ; or, A Tale of Swiss Pension 

Life. By a Resident. With a Preface by Miss Whateley. 

10. EFFIE'S FRIEND'S ; or, Chronicles of the Woods and 

Shores. By the Author of "The Story of Wandering Willie." 

11. THERESA'S JOURNAL. From the French of Madame 

de Pressens^. By Crichton Campbell. 



AMERICAN TALES. 

In Half-crown Volumes. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

1. THE HOME AT GREYLOCK. By Mrs. Prentiss, 

Author of '* Steppmg Heavenward." 

2. OUR RUTH. A Story of Old Times in New England. By 

Mrs. Prentiss, Author of " The Home at Greylock," &c. 

3. THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. By Anna Warner. 

4. STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs. Prentiss. 

5. URBANE AND HIS FRIENDS. By the Author of 

" Steppmg Heavenward." 

6. PINE NEEDLES AND OLD YARNS. By the Author 

of " The Wide Wide World." 
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//enderson. Rait, &* Spalding^ Printers^ 3 b> Marylebone Lane, Oxford Streety W. 



